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“sfer 3TTHcT STPT I” 

"Arise! Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached. ; ' 



A HYMN TO BH A V AT ARINI 

By Chandicharan 

Salutation to Bhavatarini at the dawning of the New Year! 

Salutation to Shyama, the dark Mother, the embodiment of beauty ! 

;* * • • * •*•••*•* 4 • ’ • • . • l • 

Salutation to Kali, terrible and benign, clothed in the four quarters, 

Her two feet treading Bharata's prostrate form! 

Salutation to Her who walks the length and breadth of our holy land. 
Her lifted sword gleaming, and a myriad severed heads in Her grasp! 
Salutation to Shakti, the Primal Power, the Scourge and the Solace of the 

Mother, at the dawning of this New Year, may we, Thy children, 
Bowing before Thee in the sanctuary of our hearts, 

Dedicate - once for all our hearts and minds and bodies 
To Thy unceasing service and adoration ! 

* • ^ . mm •• ••• 

/ * ■ I* • • • • ( • 

Let us not ask, in this awful hour of testing. 

Why Thou dost laugh Thy terrible laugh. Let us only remember 
That if Thou dost deal out want and misery and confusion, 

. ► * * • . * . ’ • s *’ * s . ^ • . • • • • • 

So dost Thou grant the courage and the resolution and the power 
To face and overcome them. Strengthen us. Mother!, 

• . • ••••• m * * 

Quicken our faith, and when our deeds shall prove we are worthy, 

Pour out abundantly the nectar of peace and joy 
Not only for us, Thy children, here in Bharata, 

But for all Thy suffering and afflicted sons and daughters everywhere. 
This is Thy humble Chandicharan's heartfelt prayer. 
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To Swami Ramakrishnananda 



Darjeeling, 
20th April} i8q7 



Dear Shashi, 



All of you have doubtless reached Madras 
by this time. I should think Biligiri* -Is 
certainly taking great care of you and that 
Sadananda serves you as your attendant , In 
Madras the worship should be done in a com- 
pletely Sattvic manner, without a trace of 
Rajas in it. I hope Alasinga 2 has by now 
returned to Madras. Don't enter into wrangles 
with anybody— always maintain an attitude 
of peace . For the present let Sri Ramak^|A| 
be installed and the worship esu^d e oit 
in the house of Biligiri.^ But 
worship does : not become very 
long, ^irne thus saved should be utilized in 




*• * * . »• . *.»* • • * » • • • • 

classes and doing some preaching. 

It is good to initiate as many as you can. 
Supervise the work of the two papers,* and 
help in whatever way you can. Biligiri has 
two widowed daughters. Kindly educate them 
and make special efforts that through them 
more such widowed women learn a little 

• j I • ••• V .* • • J, % • ^ ^ * v . • . . ' 

% • | • • • . • • • . * ! * ^ \ • *• _ 

English and Sanskrit while remaining in their. 

f * S t ' * . • . . • . •• • * * • • * . 

* Translated from the original Bengali. 

( V •••• • • • * H • • ••.* • 

1 S. Biligiri Ayyangar, an attorney-at-law 
Madras and a great admirer of Swami Viveka: 
in whose majestic residence, known as Castle Kernan 
or Tee B6use% sanctified by Swai^ Vivekanands^ 

stay during his triumphant visit to Madras, Swami 

*. • \ • ■ m • •* ■ • . * • • • •• • 

Ramakrishnananda stayed for nearly ten years, 
establishing and conducting the work of the Rama- 
krishna Movement in Madras. 

3 Alasinga Perumal, a devoted follower of Swami 

*" * / * . . . . ; ‘ • - # * . . ’•’* : . . * : . ‘ • 

Vivekananda and one of the group of young disci- 
ples of Madras, who raised subscription and helped 
the Swami with passage money to go to America. 

. • . a * L*' • * * 

8 Brahmavddin and Prabuddha 







women, once 

sin is mr 





own religion. But all 

. . . • • • * • . / . . . * %* * 

done from a distance. 

.* • * * * . • . * * * . • . • % . . v •* . • • . 

ingly careful before young 
fall there is no way out, 
pardonable . 

Early morning, finish;- yppr : 
and other duties briefly, and 

• •• • • « * « . . . ' • ” * * ,* •«* * v • / • • ' 

Biligiri and his family, readP&tfW^ 
Gita and other sacred books. 







is 

: .%*. 4 * . 




the least necessity for teaching the divine love 

• . # * • , * • i • f 

•,** * • s . #•#*••• ** * • • 

of Radha and Krishna. 














devotion to 

that no mistake is made in 

y. » * * . • •• 

• • •••• 

• • • • .*«/ • »•. * it * , *.*« . • 1 . # * * \ 

Remember that the episodes of the divine rela- 

_ * _ • • • • ••• •• •••* V •* •.»*•.*# • • r • , **««' 

tionship between Radha and 
unsuited to young mi 
and other followers of 

worshippers of Rama ; so; see ; to : -i| llaat their 
innate attitude of devotion is nevei 1 disturbed. 

In the evenings give ffeohie 
teachings to the general 





ally ‘even the mountain is 
See that an atmosphere ■ of 

• ••*• % « • •• 4 | . » • | . * • 

is always maintained, and 

* • * • • • | . •••••» 

not the slightest trace of Vamachara 

• «• * # * * 4 

rest, the Lord Himself will 





V. 








IS 



no fear. Give to Biligiri my respectful * salu- 
tations and convey my loving 
similar devotees. ... 





My affectionate love apd 




• • > 

tp^bu. 




P. S. Please 



tionate 





junda Rao 4 and help him yfiu pair; 

Fry your best to : parti 

study of Sanskrit among the ^amfliariSv ' : 




4 A well-known doctor of Madras and an ardent 
disciple of Swami Vivekananda. 






VIVEKANANDA 



t 



II 

To Swami Brahmananda^ 

C /o Justiee; 

Rishivar Mukhopadhyaya , 

•% • •» • • • • * ^ * * • •» • .* * 

Srinagar, Kashmir, 

15 ih September, 1897 

I' .Now Kashmir. The excellent accounts 

• * ’ . ■ .•**.* s . • . .. . ■ . . . * / • . ’ • . * • . ! .• . » >. • • .v * • - 

you heard of this place are all true. There 
is no place so beautiful as this; and the people 

also are good-looking, though their eyes 

* • ,, % • *. * • . * • • , . • • *•. 

-ire not so beautiful. But I have also never 

• . • # * *•••••*•• m O • * 

\ * . • . • • • *• • % • * •. » / 

seen elsewhere villages and towns so horribly 
dirty. In Srinagar I am now putting up at the 

house of Hrishikesh Babu. He is very hospit- 

^ . •• • » ' * • • # • •*•*.**•• • 

llble and kind; Send all my letters to his 
.address. In a few days I shall go out some- 
Ipere else on excursions; but/ returning* 
T shall como by way of ' SWagaar; 

'get the letters also. I have read the letter that 
lydtj:, had sent regarding Gangadhar.* Write 
to him that there are many orphans in Central 
India and in Gorakhpur, . ; ;F roni ; there the 
Punjabis are getting many children. You 
inust persuade Mahendra Babu and get up; ih 
Citation about this matter, so that the people 
r Calcutta are induced to take up the charge 
'these: orphans— such a -movement is very 
f|feirable. Especially a memoriil^^hould . be 
to the Government requesting them to see 
-that orphans taken over by the missionaries 
(are returned back to the Hincte. ; Gaoiga^ 

* ' ill * t * , a • • , • • * • •* * * • * •* • • 

dhar to come over , and on ;behaji : 
krishna Society a tearing campaign- Should be 
Siade. Gird up your loins, and go to every 
(house to carry on the campaign. Hold mass 
'Meetings and do whatever else is necessary, 

<f* *•*(*. | # • • • • • . * »•.••• * . ** ••• . * # a 

Whether you succeed or not| ;stai^( furious 

: Get %all the facts frojh the: Important 

C ° * » •* */• f § * t * B * a.* a • ^ > * ** . a * a a a * * ***a'aa“ • * * % 

(.Bengali friends at Gorakhpur by writing to 

] Y * *• * ‘ * * # * \ % a V ^ # \** * ’•* i.j. 

gjfiem, and let there be a country-wide agitation 

», , , * ** , * * N * , . a .7* • ., * . # a # 4 > a • J * "* * * a • . V " ".a * : * * “ " 

over this. Let the Ramakrishna Society be 

• * ’ : • ...\ ?. ./.• . . . ' • ... .. # . .. .• . - . • Vj *\ 

ifully established. The secret of the whole thing 
|s to agitate ;apd agitate without- ^ 

pleased to see the orderliness! of Saxada f s 6 




L 




p. 






•r 



gf 8 Swami Akhandananda, a direct disciple o| Sri 
|^2&la:ishna. / ^ ;■ ■’ 

'Swami' Trigunatitananda, a direct disciple of 

"'I **-. • .. ' a - - a-r 

ISti Ramakrishna. 



wOf k; ' Ghnga dhar 

satisfied until they have succeeded Til creating 

• * . * • "a * * /. . * •* . * 

a centre in every place they visit, ; 

: • - '•* • / • * *: f •!" a' : .* * .* " ! -^.a % r 

Just ( now 

Gangadhar. It is good news that he is (deter- 
mined to start : a ( centre in 

- -a . . • a % .. • ... * / * . * * * . . * • . I. ’ * J . .*■ J . . *. '* 

If the translation of Raj a- Yoga has | been 
completed, get it published bearing all the 

a a * . # * * •' ’ • *' a- ** • ' ' # . •* ‘ ’* | ... * • ‘ 

costs. . . . Where the language ;; is obscure, 

make it very simple and clear ; and let T— 
afterwards make a Hindi :Irah|kdioh(; 
he can . If these books arO : ':;vpul^ffed|((.i^0Y 
will help the Math very greatlyi 
I hope your health is now 
Since reaching Dharamsala I have been all 
right. I like tfae -col^LV 
keeps well. I Have ; '-a, ! 

few places, in Kashmir and theh;^ao^ ;((an 
excellent site and live a quiet life therO;^bifv(t0 ; 
go on floating on the watefi 
the doctor advises. . The 'Raja 
His brother, the one. just' 
is the Commander-in-Chief ^ Efforts are 
on for arranging a lecture under his chairman- 
ship. I shall write;, all ■ r- 
If the meeting for the lecture heldTu ;® 

.•/A * * •’ . . . . . .. " : % yj' /•$:* • ... ^ .*.• . 

or two, I shall stay backi^pw^ 

again on my tray^ls. ; * 

to G. C. Ghosh, 

others, and keep up the( :spat 3 |: 

What is the news about: : the house which 

. .. . • • -•*•**■ * . **•••. * .. *'::•••• •• ; . V * **•.' r,* u' • . * *<!• fi; .*# 

Yogen 7 suggested we should buy? In October 

• * • * • • • • • . 1 ****** \ •* * •*, 1 **'* ** * , • * ' .' • j 

I shall go down from here and shall deliver a 

• . * * • • • , • i, , • * tf » *• . . • . . 

• t • •* , • I.* * • . . • 1 

few lectures in the Punjab. After that I may 
go via Sindh to Cutch, Bhuj, and Kathiawar — 
even down to Poona, if circumstances are favour- 

• m m • . ~ • .• • ( t # •• , ( , . ; . • • * •« • v.* . . •.* v.,'j • # % *• . • V • 

* •• ■■ , • 4 ., • V.*. , * .!*•', *. I . • ! .*• 

able; otherwise I go to Rajputana via Baroda . 
From Rajputana I go to N. W. P. 8 and then 

Nepal, and finally Calcutta— this is my 

/ * • . • • * *•!'** •**' • •; * ' . •' ' %* \ \ m * ..*•* 

programme. Everything, however, is m 

-* * ' ** . . - • ‘ • .• ' ' V v •• . „•>' . ./. v; 

hands. My love and greetings to all; 






Y ours 




Y* 



7 Swami Yogananda, a direct discipt© of Sri 
Ramakrishna. 

8 North-West Province : ; This was made up, in 
those days, of U . P . and sorhe part of Punjab . 



ra 

To the same 




iyth 









all the news from your letter. 

• * V * * •** •• **• »“» % • ,» • »*" ^ 

opinion regarding what you have written about 
Sarada is only this, that it is difficult to make a 
magazine in Bengali paying; but if all of you 

4 • • • , m 9 m 9 • 

together canvass subscribers from door to 

it may be possible. In this matter do as 

«/••• , * . • • _•••*• • 

you all decide. Poor Sarada has been dis^ 

• * * * • . , * . • •* ••• • • * • m 

appointed once. What harm is there if we lose a 
thousand rupees by supporting such an unselfish 
and very hard-working person ? What about 
the printing of Raj a- Yoga?.. . About money 
matters, the advice given previously is 
’final. Henceforward do what you consider 
best regarding expenditure and other things. 

I see very well that my policy is wrong, 
and yours is correct, regarding helping others ; 
that i$ to say, if you help with money too much 
at a time, people, instead of feeling grateful, 
remark on the contrary that they have got 4 
simpleton to bank upon. I always lost sight 
of the demoralizing influence of charity oh the 
receiver; Secondly, we : have no ijghjt 
deviate : even slightly from the purposes for 
which we collect donations. . . . We could 



• ■ * 




m 





not get a . plot of 

but there is a chance that we shall; do so 

soon. If you can spend a winter here you are 

<••••* *. 

is a 









snow 







is 





sure to recoup your health, 
good one and if you have enough: of 
warm clothing, then lifef in a land 

\ m m * m • / • •• 

is nothing but enjoyable. Also 
troubles, a cold climate is an unfailin 

% * •, ( , c ■ ,, • . * , 

Bring Yogen with you; for the earth 
not stony, it is clay like that of Bengal* 

m • . - • • • * 

If the paper is brought out in Almora^ the 
work will progress much ; for poor 
have some thing to do, and 
also will get some work, 
ment lies in giving every man a 
his own heart. By all means in 
the Nivedita Girls* School ' should 

be put on a 
Mahashaya to Kashmir is still a far cry, for it 
will be a long time before ;> h fv 
established here. 3ut he has hat'/'-it: 







manage- 






firm footing, 






is possible to start a college in 
him as the principal at an initial 
a thousand rupees. I hear you 
this proposal. In this matter: do wh 
consider best. My .health 












ydfiiall 



•« 
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CONVERSATIONS OF SWAMI VI JN AN AN AND A 





not 




Sri Ramakrishna Math, Allahabad: 1920 






which is dike a ‘double-edged 

* • . • • # • * *, • 

it will prove beneficial to us 
use of it and prove 
‘One of the 






Vijnanananda, conversing with 
some devotees, once said : ‘God is omnipresent 

* • • • • . j* — 0 • ■ . 

There is nothing which He 

.. A * . * J * • * •.»*“. mm mm 9 

on us. He gives men whatever 

like a faithful attendant. So we (Mahapurusha) is that his 

should not ask any favour of Him. The T£a always true to the letter. : 

/ • . .* . *.*• * * m 9 * * * * . ■ . . • 

tyaktena hhunjlthah) is sure to happen. And the 
that one should enjoy whatever the Lord' is of a saintly person (sa 
pleased to grant and should be contented with- when you deal him ten 

When'- ... we with a smile and remains 
anything material, they often give us something see what the great sage 










we 












are 












is 




even 






♦ 















CONVERSATION SWAMI VIJNANANANDA 









Vishnu was 

imong the gods, the sage gave A' 

s chest. And when 






/ - * ’ . ‘ • \ ~ . - "... 

showing any resentment at this, tenderly and 

£• • . •’ ... : ' •' / :* ... : 

Respectfully welcomed him, Bhrigu at once 
became a devoted follower of Vishnu. It is 

'* t‘ • • * . • • . . : * * . •. 

t 4 • • . •• 

indeed hard to become a perfect Sadhu — who 



should possess absolute control over his 
thoughts, words, and deeds, and should be 

endowed with tranquillity, firmness, and 

.• •/ • * •*•"•••* • 

gravity. 



'Once, at Dakshineswar, the Master (Sri 
Ramakrishna) gave me an English book and 
asked me to read and explain it to him. It 
was said in the book, "Speak the truth ; covet 

41 4 .*• • . • 

not what belongs to another ; control your 
senses". On hearing this, the Master felt 
elated like a boy and expressed his great 
delight. That joyfulness of the Master is deeply 
impressed on my mind even now. I think 
that his expression of great delight was due 
to the fact that if a person attains perfection 
in those three things he is sure to reach God. 

‘God can never be realized if the passions 
of lust, anger, etc, are not controlled. The 
Divine Mother (Mahamaya) will not at all 
forgive a person guilty of infringing virginity 
(or chastity). It is the duty of every person 
to lead a good life, a pure life, a sacrificing 
life, and, above all, to lead a servant’s life. 
Do service to the needy, but do not expect 
any return. In whatever circumstances a man 
may be placed in life, if he has such virtues 
as faith in his own religion, freedom from 
ill-will for other religions, and truthfulness at 

.a •• .. • . •* 

all costs, the Divine Mother will gradually lead 
him forward. But this calls for thorough 
mental training. The Hindus know very well 
how such training can be given to a person in 
an effective manner. The key to success is — 
the practice of Brahma chary a (continence), 






source 




non-covetousness. 

If the food, by 
are built up, is not pure 

* . * .. •*•".4 

can mental improvement 
Anything with some defect at 
cannot but yield a correspondingly 
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result. 

'Receiving of gifts makes one feel 

• * ... * * ** . * •.* 4 . * . 

(and beholden to the benefactor). It is 
taking another’s load on one’s shoulders when 
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one is incapable of carrying one’s own 
Therefore, if it is inevitable that 
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have to be 







gifts) from the 
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is absolutely necessary to see that 
strictly utilized for the purpose for which 
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have been received. The Master 
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say, "Take care that the amount allotted 
the purchase of vegetables is not used ; for 
purchasing fish, and vice versa!* ;■ 

'To connive at one’s own 





satisfying one’s qualms of (^nsciefice ^Rfothifig 
but self-deception. It is no use:boi»dht^ 
lower self somehow or other. 
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Self is sure, one day or 
account, and if one cannot anl^ef^g 
will have to suffer the consequences 
‘Remaining contented with just 
that is necessary to sustain the body in' 4 
condition for realizing the Self, one should^ 
with perfect unselfishness, engage oneself in 

. • • • • • , * 4 • , »•*• 

the Lord’s work. As long as sense-desire lurks 

* a a a #* * * * *• *a 

in the mind, so long it will not be possible to 
acquire the wealth of true dispassion, A 
man is saved only after he has got rid of all 
desires. As the Hindi couplet says, 

% ••• 4 . * • * • 

• ^ • . . 

Gaja-dhana vaji-dhana aur ratana-dhana 

• * • • * • . * • • . A 1 aa" 4 *• 

mdna, 

Aota jab a santosa saba dhana dhuri-samana. 

"When contentment comes to thef mind, 
then the wealth of elephants , horses, jewels, 
and fame appear as insif”^ — ~~ 
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‘The whole world requires Light. 

in pagic> lupumeries , and eharlataiusnt^ 
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religion — of the highest spiritual truth, 
its vicissitudes unto the present day. . : 





is expectant ! India alone has 
in the teachings of the glories of the 
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is why the Lord has preserved the 
Now the time has come/ 

— Swami 
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India, the heart of Asia, is on the threshold 

a new/er|t. Today, after centuries qf 

ing degrees of political dependence, 

• . \ • *• . • * • . . %• ** 

this ancient and most sacred motherland of 
ours, has regained, once again, her sovereign 
power. The teeming millions of her soil, 

awakened from the long slumber of enslave- 

• 0 § . « . * * * * •- • • . • | 

ment, are all astir on ‘the break of dawn of 
liberty, witnessing before their very eyes 
history of this once great nation being made 
aiiavv'. ' /Today, in /every phase of life and in 
every field of thought in the country there is 
^scernible unprecedented enthusiasm and Uh* 
itiring effort for regaining the pristine gloj^S^ 
pre-eminence of • the -haiiQji;- 
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fehewed apprehension of their national ideals 
/-Sind/ achievements , the people of India stand 

but helpless world, deter- 
mined with confidence and unerring certitude 
: td shape their destiny and face the future--, 
a future which promises to be bright, glorious, 

• • • » i ,*• ••• • • A ( * * •».* •*' * •* s.. •• • • 

and full: of vast possibilities. In short, every 
limb of India's national organism has become 
instinct with a new vigour, after a thousand 
years/of passivity, and is again creative in. all 

its r|chhess> : stimulated by the warmth and 

• ,, * » . • « • % • . *• • * 

nutriment of full national independence. 

India is at liberty to choose, or 
nailed upon to decide, her course of 

• * • • * *#*••* • •%.*..{ •' •• • • a * * •••• 

action in the field of national regeneration as 
as international co-operation, the thought 
arises uppermost in the mind of every 

^ * / • . ‘ * . . . * *• - -«/ " C m •' ' *. 

who has the best interests of the mother- 
at 
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is : ‘What do we, as a nation, 

and strive after ? What are the 
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we should pursue and what the 
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achieve, and how, in order to make 

















the nation truly good and great in every 
we passionately desire it to 
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the guiding principles and motives 

shape the Indian attitude towards 
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problems at home and 
dom to plan and 
of the nation, has thrown a tremendous /res- 
ponsibility on the shoulders of the people and 

their leaders. There are the very many 
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lems in the material sphere, such as 











ignorance, and corruption*; 
raise their head in all their 
are being successfully tackled by the 
and the Government. And there 
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plosive world situation to 
nition of and 

problems, grave though th^ ^ 
should not blind us to the grayer 
which still confront us in thfccultur^ 
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essentially spiritual, life of' -'Ste;- 
signs are not wanting ; that- "■ 
from clearly understanding, much less em- 
phasizing, in our individual and collective life, 
those eternal spiritual values 















animated and strengthened the s<^ bi 
through the ages. And no 
powerful, can thrive if it 
uphold and adore its soul> Its 
national idea. 

Throughout the history of 
tion there has been a great inspiring 
powerful motive power, and a certain way 
looking at life. Never: -tor- 
the nee d and importance of 
economic advancement, and 
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realize itself in and through these is 
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lying national Idea or Spirit which truly 
characterizes the Indian nation and which 
binds together the different stages of its history 

from the earliest to the latest, and which runs 

• • • ■ m 

through all from the highest to the lowest. 
'The reason that we Indians are still living/ 
says Swami Vivekananda, 'in spite of so 
much misery, distress, poverty, and oppres- 
sion from within and without, is that w r e have 
a national idea, which is yet necessary for the 
preservation of the world*. What is this 
fundamental core of Indian national conscious- 
ness which has given the people the strength 
and the determination to struggle and a 
substantial reality to achieve and be proud of? 
Does ‘Ramarajya’ — our highest conception 
of an ideal State based on truth and justice — 
signify only the attainment of healthy control 
over political, social, economic, and other 
material environment? Over and above this 
does it not point the w r ay to the eternal values 
for which India has been persistently striving 
throughout the long course of her history? It 
is necessary that this should be perfectly 
understood and constantly kept in view by the 
national life-builders w T ho are sincerely striv- 
ing to make India a great and powerful 
welfare State. 

It is a well-known fact w’hich will, however, 
bear repetition that spiritual life is the true 
genius of India. This total spiritual attitude 
to life, individual and national, w’hich forms 
India’s peculiar excellence, is something unique 
m the history of the world. Our distinct 

national tradition, coming down to us uninter- 
rupted from the beginnings of history, has 
upheld, constantly and unequivocally, the one 
and only great ideal for man — to make himself 
profoundly and perfectly human through Self- 
discovery, Self-knowledge, and Self-fulfilment. 
For, the Self of man is also the Self of the 
universe, and the seeking for our highest and 
inmost Self is the seeking for God. Behind all 
our national movements, — w r hether social, 
political, economic, or religious — there stands 
a greater and deeper reality, dominating and 
co-ordinating the whole scheme of Indian re- 
construction. This is the active and dynamic 
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Spirit of India which permeates every phase 
of national renaissance and w’hich lies at the 
root of every major constructive force work- 
ing for the regeneration of the motherland. 

This all-pervading unity of character and 
attitude binding together into a single whole 
the variety and multiplicity of life and type 
of this vast sub-continent, w r hich alone can 
be called the 'one indivisible India’, repre- 
sents the essence of w T hat may be described as 
the truly Hindu national Idea. It will not do 
to conceive it in any narrow political or com- 
munal sense, unless one deliberately ignores 
the indisputable historical evidence of thou- 
sands of years. This spirit of our civilization, 
w T hich, in other w’ords, is the distinctly original 
characteristic of the collective personality of 
the whole nation, is spirituality. It is not a 
‘dead abstraction’ (as many persons seemed 
to believe at one time), but a living, vital 
force which has enabled Hindu civilization to 
endure so long in the face of hundreds of 
years of troubles and tumults and to prove 
so capable of adaptation to the varying condi- 
tions and complexities of life. 'The civiliza- 
tion w’hich is inspired by the spiritual insight 
of our sages', writes Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
'is marked by a certain moral integrity, a 
fundamental loyalty, a fine balance of indivi- 
dual desires and social demands, and it is 
these that are responsible for its vitality and 
continuity’. 

A nation lives, moves, and has its being in 
a national purpose which is specifically its own 
and to achieve w’hich it counts no sacrifice 
too great. The religious institutions, political 
or economic ideologies, and the social manners 
and customs of the nation are governed by 
that national purpose and are moulded into 
shape so as to bring that purpose into fruition. 
When this main purpose on which rests the 
entire national life and w’hich acts as the guid- 
ing motive of the energies and activities of 
the people is ignored or repudiated, the nation 
as a whole is sure to come to grief and face 
degradation on an extensive scale. For, a 
nation can never live on bread alone. And 
even w’hen a nation possesses wealth and 
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material prosperity to any desired extent, it 
does not appear to have achieved the goal of 
a 'welfare’ State. Unfortunately the modern 
tendency to interpret 'welfare’ in terms of 
wealth and power only, indirectly encouraging 
self-aggrandizement and self-indulgence, can- 
not contribute to real freedom and happiness 
in human life. 

The true welfare of a nation consists in 
working for and creating the ideal state of 
affairs wherein every individual is assured of 
liberty and security necessary for and the 
moral and spiritual environment conducive to 
the development and utilization of his capacity 
for inward self-determination and outward 
self-expression. Man’s ultimate realization of 
the Infinite and the Divine, within him as well 
as without, through an ever-increasing aware- 
ness of the values that are universal and 
human, is the true goal of all endeavour, 
though this certainly requires an indispensable 
minimum of physical comfort and material 
well-being. A nation is the sum total of so 
many individual men and women. Hence 
the welfare of the individuals is the welfare 
of the nation. Constitutions, plans, and pro- 
grammes enable the people to pull themselves 
together and go forward with a high purpose 
and fine resolve. They are but means to an 
end, i.e. the material, moral, and spiritual 
welfare of every individual in every possible 
way. But this will remain a dream so long 
as the power of the Spirit does not energize 
the hearts of men and help them to discipline 
their passions of greed and selfishness. 

The whole genius of the Indian people, 
from the simple-minded peasant to the subtle- 
minded metaphysician, has been devoted with 
infinite resource to the attainment of -a 
thoroughly individual and unique national 
purpose — moksa or ultimate spiritual in- 
dependence, which includes and , transcends 
political, social, and economic independence. 
Thus, with us, in India, the prominent idea 
is mukti, which teaches man how to achieve 
freedom from the bondage of the body, from 
the slavery to the senses, and go beyond the 
dual experience of happiness and misery, of 



enjoyment and suffering, in order to realize 
that which is the supreme good ( nihireyasa ), 
that which is the source of all welfare — Exist- 
ence-Knovdedge-Bliss (sacciddnanda) . A man 
can and must strive to attain spiritual freedom 
in this world and in this life ( jivanmukti ), 
through renunciation and service (the twin 
national ideals of India). Na karmana , na 
firajayd, na dhanena, tydgenaike amrtatvam- 
dnaiuh — ‘not by rituals, not by progeny, 
not by wealth, but by renunciation alone 
immortality is reached’. Referring to the 
leading theme of Indian lifewvork, Swami 
Vivekananda says: ‘The question has yet to 
be decided whether peace will survive or war ; 
whether patience will survive or non-forbear- 
ance; whether goodness will survive or 
wickedness; wiiether muscle will survive or 
biain; wiiether worldliness will survive or 
spirituality. We have solved our problem 
ages ago, and held on to it through good or 
evil fortune, and mean to hold on to it till 
the end of time. Our solution is unworldli- 
ness— renunciation.’ One of the greatest 

teachings of the Upanishads tells us: Enjoy 

through renunciation and do not covet any- 
body’s possessions (tena tyakiena bhunjiihd , 
md gtdhah kasyasviddhanam). And this is 
the true spirit of India. 

There is not a single period of her national 
life when India was lacking in spiritual giants, 
capable of moving the world. It is India’s 
pride that almost in every generation and in 
every part of the country, from the time of 
her recorded history, she has produced these 
holy men who embody for her, in their life 
and teachings, all that the nation holds most 
dear and sacred. Thus it is necessary to bear 
in mind that those who make the greatest 
appeal to the heart of the Indian people are 
not the military conquerors, the rich mer- 
chants, or the great diplomats, but the holy 
sages, saints, and seers who embody renun- 
ciation and spirituality at its best. While 
other nations have idolized soldiers, states- 
men, scientists, - and industrialists who 
influence the world by their words or deeds, 
India has adored and idealized 'those rarer 
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and more chastened spirits, whose greatness 
lies in what they are and not in what they do, 
men who have stamped Infinity on the thought 
and life of the country, men who have added 
to the invisible forces of goodness in the 
world'. 

India has emerged as a great country, 
with peace at home and honour abroad. She 
has come to her own after centuries of trouble 
and turmoil. She has to become, once more, 
a powerful, prosperous, and righteous State, 
and assert her rightful place in the vanguard 
of nations. Whether we can achieve this goal 
is in our own hands. It depends on the 
valour, patriotism, and efforts of her noble 
sons, as well as on the purity, patience, and 
selfless perseverance of her brave daughters. 
They should keep uppermost in their mind 
the paramount need of moulding into shape, 
a strong, well-knit, virile democracy in the 
fullness of time. They should believe in her 
divine mission, in her spiritual goal, and 
strive to develop within themselves the neces- 
sary moral and spiritual strength in order to 
prove worthy of her great past and glorious 
future. Let them not fail to understand that 
India is still living and that her every limb is 
pulsating with fresh hope and vigour, because 
she has her own quota yet to give to the 
general store of the world's civilization. The 
secret of this magnificent efflorescence of 
India's genius and tradition, deeply rooted in 
the Indian soil, is to be sought not so much 
in extraneous factors and circumstances as in 
the spiritual instincts of the nation itself. 
Indeed, it is this spiritual awakening that has 
enabled the country to rise up and go forward, 
with added vigour, brighter hope, and firmer 
resolve, to fulfil the world destiny that is 
awaiting her. 



Much of the prevailing weakness and dis- 
order in our national life can be traced to our 

• • * • • 

departure from the central spiritual stem of 
our cultural heritage. Political power has 
given us the means of bettering the condition 
of the masses in every department of life and 
helping them to help themselves wherever 
possible. We have the choice to regulate our 




national life in accordance with national 

ideals and traditions. But we seem to lack a 

• • / * • 

clear understanding of and positive deter- 
mination to pursue these national ideals and 

traditions. The influence of Western educa- 

• • % 

tion and the impact of Western culture were 
advantageous to us, no doubt, but not a little 
harmless too. As a result, many an educated 
Indian is ignorant of the nation’s glorious 
past, its achievements, and the wealth of its 
cultural and spiritual heritage. He fights shy 
of God and religion and thinks nothing of 
making sweeping and thoughtless condemna- 
tion of everything ancient that is not palatable 
to his secular and fanciful tastes. It is 
deplorable that at a time when India most 
needs the right perspective for shaping her 
future in accordance with the spirit of the 
ideals and values for which she stands, a 
bewildering variety of new-fangled, self-stulti- 
fying ideas are offered for guidance. 

Everywhere in the world the high water- 
mark of cultural eminence has been achieved 
by religion. In India, religion forms the 
backbone, the life-current of the nation. 

Spirituality has been the mission of India and 
always it will be so. Her work is spiritual 
and cultural, and her influence on the world 
has always been like the gentle dew, unheard 
and scarcely marked, yet bringing into bloom 
the fairest of flowers. Unlike any other major 
power of the world, India has never attempted 

to extend her influence over others with the 
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blast of war trumpets or the march of cohorts. 
The story of our conquest has been aptly 
described by that noble Emperor of India, 
Ashoka, as the conquest of religion and 
spirituality. On the soil of this holy land of 
Bharata and his descendants was it first 
declared that wrongdoing can be cured by 
righteous action only and not by further 
wrongdoing, tP at hatred can be conquered by 
love only and not by renewed hatred, and 
that violence can be successfully met and 
overcome by non-violence and not by reta- 
liatory violence. 

A great moral obligation rests on the sons 
and daughters of Free India to fully equip 
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themselves for the work of enlightening the 
world with the perennial wisdom of the 
Rishis, concerning the fundamental problems 

of human existence. In the past, India never 

% , 

failed to give the world, without stint, its 
much needed spiritual succour by throwing 
open her invaluable cultural treasure consist- 
ing of all that is noblest and best in human 
civilization. In the words of Swami Viveka- 
nanda, ‘This is the land from whence, like the 
tidal waves, spirituality and philosophy have 
again and again rushed out and deluged the 
world, and this is the land from whence once 
more such tides must proceed in order to 
bring life and vigour into the decaying races 
of mankind’. This is the task before the 
nation. And if the people of India are to 
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become the real representatives of the Spirit 
of their motherland, of her Soul, then they 
should recognize, preserve, and cherish those 
ancient, tested spiritual ideals and values that 
treasure the immense religious fervour and the 
age-long quest after God which form, as it 
were, the delicate thread that runs through 
and gracefully binds the entire culture and 
civilization of the people. 

Today the war-weary world is again look- 
ing to India, urgently wanting her soothing 
message of love, peace, and harmony. The 
world is eagerly waiting for it. And, once 
again, India, true to her life’s mission, should 
come forward and unequivocally proclaim the 
Reality behind all existence, seen and unseen, 
and the call of the spiritual life. 



THE MESSAGE OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA TO THE 

MODERN WORLD 

By Swami Nikhilananda 



Swami Vivekananda’s earthly life covered 
the short span of thirty-nine years. Of these, 
he spent some of the most creative in America. 
His message to the Western World, embody- 
ing India’s spiritual heritage, was given in the 
United States. And America’s appreciation 
of the Swami helped to a great extent to make 
his teachings effective in his own motherland. 
His memory is enshrined in the hearts of many 
Americans who either knew him personally or 
had read his teachings. A major part of the 
foreign work of the Ramakrishna Mission, 
which he founded, is being carried on in 
America. All this has been helping to create 
a warm Indo- American cultural friendship, 
whose far-reaching effect will%become more 
manifest as the smoke and dust of the present 
settle down. 

It was the finger of God that guided the 
young Swami Vivekananda to the distant shores 
of America, ffis teacher, Sri Ramakrishna, 
had many years before admonished him 



to see God both with eyes closed and with eyes 
open. From him the disciple learned that to 
serve God in the form of the poor, the sick, 
and the ignorant is as effective a way of com- 
muning with God as contemplation or ceremo- 
nial worship. Thereupon he took the vow of 
dedicating his life to the realization of God 
and the service of humanity. To feel the 
presence of God within oneself and then to 
serve man as the embodiment of the Godhead 
is the time-honoured teaching of Hinduism. 

During his life as a wandering monk in 
India, Swami Vivekananda discovered both 
the secret of India’s past greatness and that 
of her future regeneration. Loyalty to the 
spiritual truths of their forefathers, he found, 
had preserved the culture of the Hindus for 
centuries in spite of many aggressions from 
outside. The dynamic religion of the Hindus 
has made it possible for them to assimilate into 
their society many foreign elements. Renun- 
ciation and service have always been India’s 




national ideals, and she had spread her influ- 
ence beyond her borders not through the power 
of the sword but through the power of the 
spirit. Spirituality, the Swami was convinced. 
Still formed the backbone of India’s national 
life. He realized that if India neglected her 
spiritual ideals, she would meet with dire con- 
sequences. Her future contribution to the 
world would be made in the realm of 
spirituality. 



The second secret he learned was that the 
cause of India’s present backwardness was the 
poverty and illiteracy of the masses. Because 
she had neglected the study of the laws of 
Nature, she had fallen behind the Western 
countries in the material amenities of life. 
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This defect, the Swami felt, could be remedied 
only through the knowledge of science and 
technology, which she must learn from the 
West. India and the West must share with 
each other their respective heritages : the know- 
ledge of the spirit and the knowledge of matter. 
Both were indispensable for the fullest mani- 
festation of the divine potentialities of man and 
the creation of a happy world. 



In the year 1893 America was celebrating 
the four-hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of the New World by Christopher 

Columbus. The actual purpose of the Colum- 
bian Exposition was to demonstrate the pro- 
gress made in the West through the develop- 
ment of the physical sciences. A Parliament 
of- Religions was included in the programme. 
Swami Vivekananda, then a young monk 
barely thirty years old, arrived in America to 
represent Hinduism. The impression he 
created in Chicago, his subsequent propaga- 
tion of the Hindu faith throughout the country, 
and the inauguration of the Vedanta Move- 
ment in America — all this has now become 
part of history. America, with her spiritual 
traditions, welcomed the universality and 
rationality of the Swami’ s message. A 
spiritual bridge was thus created connecting 
the newest civilization with one of the oldest. 



The teachings of Swami Vivekananda have 
both national and international import. To 
India he gave back her confidence in her 



ancient spiritual culture and in her future 
destiny. He earned respect and sympathy 
for her in the West. And at the same time 
he spurred on his countrymen to rejuvenate 
themselves by the knowledge of science, and 
to make their own unique contribution for 
the realization of human peace and welfare. 

To the world at large, he preached the 
divinity of the soul, the harmony of religions, 
and the unity of existence. Every soul, he 
reiterated, is potentially divine, the goal of 
religion being to bring out this divinity. The 
highest God to worship, he declared, is the 
human soul, and the human body is the 
greatest temple. God in man reveals Himself 
when man rids himself of his false attachment 
and crushes the promptings of the selfish ego. 
The spirit in man is one with the Spirit behind 
the universe. 

* - / 

Religion, the Swami taught, is the means 
to attain God-consciousness. Each religion is 
an authentic path to reach the same goal. 
Different religions are necessary to suit diverse 
tastes and temperaments. People quarrel 
about religion because they emphasize rituals, 
myths, and secondary details, and neglect the 
essential philosophy. Man, the Swami said, 
does not proceed from error to truth, but from 
truth to truth — from truth that is lower to 
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truth that is higher. The salvation of the 
Hindus, the Christians, the Muslims and the 
Jews lies in unswerving devotion to their own 
faiths. But this, he insisted, does not preclude 
the necessity of enriching one’s own religious 
consciousness by learning spiritual truths from 
other faiths. Mutual respect should be the 
relationship between one religion and another. 
When a man realizes truth, he sees the essen- 
tial oneness of all religions. Science, art, 
music, and philosophy, like religion, are all 
vistas that open on the horizon of infinity. 

Swami Vivekananda taught that ultimate 
Reality is one without a second. He pointed 
out that the knowledge of this oneness creates 
human solidarity. It is the metaphysical basis 
of morality and human relationships, and the 
spiritual foundation of democracy and human 
rights. The relative manifestations of that 
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Reality are not unreal; whatever may be their 
ultimate value. They are often compared, in 
the Vedas, with the sparks from a fire, the 
waves in the ocean, or the separate notes of a 
flute. Unity in diversity is the law of the 
relative universe. Nature abhors dull uni- 
formity. Thus all the achievements of men 
in the fields of religion, art, philosophy, or 
science are to be respected. A true world 
civilization will be an orchestrated unity in 
which the different notes all serve to emphasize 
the divine nature of man and his essential 
oneness with the universe. 

As the neglect of material values had 
brought about the backwardness of Hindu 
society, indifference to spiritual values, Swami 
Vivekananda sternly warned, was sure to bring 
about the disintegration of the West. He 
realized that no enduring culture can be built 
on a purely materialistic foundation, no satis- 
factory human relationship can be established 
through expediency, whether political or of 
any other kind. 



s 

The Swarm considered the separation 

between science, religion, and philosophy to be 

* m • 

a great tragedy. He declared that since all 
three are bearers of important truths, their 
achievements should be integrated. That 
this can be done is made abundantly clear 
from the teachings of the Swami. He desired 
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that religion should follow the scientific method 
of reason and experience, and he wanted the 
knowledge and power derived from the investi- 
gation of Nature to be used for ethical and 
human purposes. 

America is fast becoming the custodian of 
the great Western culture which had its origin 
in Greece and Rome. India is the soul of Asia. 
The one emphasizes the Absolute and the other 
the outer manifestations. The one prizes con- 
templation and the other activity. Swami 
Vivekananda has taught us that both ideals 
and both methods can be combined for world 
peace and the liberation of the human 
spirit. 



THE MYSTERY BEYOND TIME AND SPACE 

By Swami Yatiswarananda 



Discourse of an Ancient Sage 

In ancient days there was a wise house- 
holder named Yajnavalkya who had attained 
to the highest knowledge. His wife also was 
devoted to the spiritual ideal. The time came 
for this sage to renounce the world, so he 
called his wife to him and said: 'My dear, 

I am resolved to begin a life of renunciation. 
I propose, therefore, to hand over all my 
property to you.’ The wife replied: 'My 

lord, if I possess all your wealth, shall I also 
attain immortality?’ The sage replied: 'No, 

your life would be that of the rich, and none 
can possibly hope to gain immortality 
through wealth'. ‘W T hat need have I of 
wealth?', the wife answered, ‘I would rather 



learn about the way to immortality’. In his 
reply, the sage delivered a famous instruction: 
'Dear to me you have always been, Maitreyi, 
and the time has now come for me to reveal 
to you that truth which is nearest my heart. 
Come, sit beside me, and I will explain it to 
you: It is not for the sake of the husband, 

my beloved, that the husband is dear, but for 
the sake of the Self. It is not for the sake 
of the wife, my beloved, that the wife is dear, 
but for the sake of the Self. It is not for the 

^ • i 

sake of the children, my beloved, that the 
children are dear, but for the sake of the Self. 
It is not for the sake of the creatures, my 
beloved, that the creatures are dear, but for 
the sake of the Self. The Self is to be known. 
Hear about it, reflect upon it, meditate upon 




is 
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it. By knowing the Self, through hearing, 

reflection, and meditation, one comes to know 

\ • • 

tile Self. There is no existence apart from the 
Self. As a lump of salt thrown into water 

i • 

cannot be taken out, and whencesoever we 
taste the water it is salty, even so does the 
individual self dissolve into the Eternal Consci- 
ousness. The notion of individuality arises 
through the identification of the self, because 
of ignorance, with the various elements; with 
the disappearance of consciousness of the 
many, through divine illumination, the sense 
of individuality disappears. With the con- 
sciousness of the Self which is the Infinite 
Spirit, all individuality ceases. This it is, 
my beloved, that I have long wanted to 
tell you/ 

The wife did not understand. So she 

i * m . 

rejoined, ‘You say that where there is cons- 
ciousness of the Supreme Self individuality is 
no more. This confuses me'. 

The sage replied : ‘Let nothing .1 have said 
confuse you. Only meditate well upon the 
truths that I have spoken. As long as there 
is duality one sees the other, hears the other, 
smells the other, thinks of the other, knows the 
other; but the illumined soul knows that every- 
thing is dissolved in the Self. Then who is 
there to be thought of by whom? To be spoken 
to by whom? The Intelligence which reveals 
all, by what shall It be revealed? Who shall 
be the knower and what the known? The 

i • . * 

Self is described as not this , not this. It 

* ... ^ 

cannot be comprehended. It never attaches 

'! • . * . 

itself, for It is never bound. By whom, then, 
shall the knower be known? This is the truth 

that I would teach you, for this is the truth of 

' . • 

immortality. You will find immortality only 
in. the Supreme Self/ ( Brhadaranyaka Upa- 
nisad). 

It is said that if at one place someone 

talks about God, and at another someone in- 

/ . 

Structs how to practise spiritual disciplines 
and realize God, most of us would prefer the 
talk to the practice of spirituality. We are 
indeed fond of theoretical discussions. Perhaps 
if we - occasionally listen to such discourses 



attentively, we may some day be able to use 
something of what we have heard. 

The Reality and Time and Space 

The great German philosopher of the last 
century, Immanuel Kant, declared that what- 
ever we perceive, either in the outside world 
or within ourselves, we know in terms of time, 
space, and causation, — the categories of our 
thought or intellect. Just as when we put on 

coloured glasses, we see everything tinted by 

• * . • * 

the colour and not as it is, so we can never 
know the thing-in-itself within ourselves or 
within the phenomena of the external world. 
From the Vedantic point of view we say that 
Kant’s intellect led him into a kind of philo- 
sophical agnosticism, which holds that there 
is the Absolute but It can never be experienced 
as it is. 

In the eighth century, in India, there lived 
a non-dualistic mystic and philosopher named 
Shankaracharya. He, too, spoke of desa, kdla , 
and nimitta — space, time, and causality, — 
through which the Supreme Spirit manifests it- 
self, but which can never reveal the nature of 
the Absolute, the Reality beyond time, space, 
and causation. But there are many points of 

difference between these two great thinkers. 

•• * . • 

To Kant time, space, and causation, the 
categories of the mind, are real. According to 
Shankara they have only empirical value. 
They hold for all practical purposes of our 
phenomenal life, but have no absolute reality 
because they are products of Maya, ignorance. 
So we find that Sliankara’s Vedanta is more 
critical than Kant’s critical philosophy. 

Cosmic Ignorance and Creation of 

Phenomenon 

Kant held that it is the individual who 

creates the world of name and form. Shankara 

* . / * • 

declares that the universe of name and form 
is a cosmic phenomenon which the individual 
perceives in a certain manner. Each indivi- 
dual understands the world in his own way. 
An initial mistake is made, owing to our 
ignorance, and then each of us, in his own way. 




makes further mistakes about the true nature 
of cosmic phenomenon. The Indivisible 
Spirit appears to be differentiated as individuals. 
Forgetting its real nature, the individual spirit 
identifies itself with the phenomenal world. 
It fails to recognize the Ultimate Reality lying 
behind itself and behind the world. 

! 

A story is told of a certain rich man who 
was fond of showing off his medals. A visitor 
asked him : 'How did you ever win so many 

medals?' The man replied: 'Do you see 

this big one? I got that by mistake, and then 
the others followed as a matter of course.' 
Being drunk by the wine of ignorance we forget 
ourselves. We make a big mistake and then 
make smaller ones one after another. 



We are all bound by our limitations, and it 
is ignorance that is responsible for this limita- 
tion. So, owing to this drink of cosmic 
ignorance that has made us all mad, the 
Indivisible Spirit appears to be differentiated 
into individuals. And the individual soul, 
forgetting its true nature, identifies itself with 
the differentiated elements, puts on various 
bodies, perceives and understands things 
wrongly, and consequently suffers. We fail 
to recognize the Ultimate Reality. Behind 
both our outside and inner worlds there is the 
same Reality and Truth if only we could 
know it. 



Kant and Shankara Compared 

It is n^t difficult to acknowledge that there 
is the thing-in-itself behind every phenome- 
non in the outside' world, and also the thing- 
in-itself behind our inner life. The question 
is: Are these the two aspects of the same 

thing? And if the reality behind the outer 
world and the reality behind the inner world 
are one and the same, is it possible for a 
human soul to experience the thing-in-itself 
with a higher faculty than that of the senses 
and the mind? Agnostic that he was, lost in 
his own speculation, Kant, the philosopher, 
could give no answer. 

Shankara, on the other hand, with his 
direct, intuitional vision of Truth, declared 



that behind tat (that), the objective, cosmic 
phenomenon, and tvam (the subject), there lies 
the same Absolute, which, through our ignor- 
ance, appears to be bifurcated into subject and 
object, microcosm and macrocosm, individual 
and cosmic or universal. In reality it is the 
One Spirit that manifests itself as the two. 
Observes Shankara: ‘It cannot even be said 

that It is one. For how can there be a second 
other than That ? There is neither absolute- 
ness, nor non-absoluteness, neither nonentity, 
nor entity; for the Reality is' absolutely non- 
dual. How then can I describe That which is 
the goal of the highest knowledge*. 

As we read in the Upanishads, this Atman, 
Brahman, the Infinite Self, can be realized 
through reflection and meditation, which 
develop the intuitive faculty that reveals the 
Ultimate Reality, beyond time, space, and 
causation, and the sense of knower and 
knowledge. The Reality can be attained only 
by transcending all limitations. The soul 
cannot know the Self as an object, but it can 
become one with it. That is our goal. That 
is what the illumined ones point to when they 
bid us to follow the path and realize the 
Truth. 



Conceptions of Space and Time 

• , i % 

• , * ■** , 

Let us now try to understand something of 
space and time. In a remarkable passage of 
the Upanishads we read: ‘All this, whatso- 

ever moves in the Jagat (universe) is to be 
enveloped in the Self'. The Sanskrit Word 
Jagat is derived from the root gam, which 
means to move or change. The nature of the 
universe is to change, to move. But how do 
we perceive these changes? A movement 
exists in time. How do we get our conceptions 
of space and time? 

The ordinary theory is that when we 

become aware that a certain thing which is 

^ • • • 

near moves away from us, we perceive a 
movement in space or extension. Again, when 
we experience that one thing follows or 
succeeds another either in the same or another 
space, we get our sense of time, our ideas 
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of now, earlier, later, present, past, or future. 
Consider the pendulum of an old-fashioned 
clock which we see moving in space from one 
position to another. One movement follows the 
other as the pendulum moves in space. ‘The 
number of periods (clock- time) elapsed serves 
as a measure of time/ 

The modern theory of relativity, which 
many of us talk about but few seem to 
understand, has effected a fundamental change 
in the scientific conception of space and time. 
In the words of a great scientist, Minkowski, 
‘From henceforth space in itself and time in 
itself sink to mere shadows, and only a kind 
of union between the two preserves an inde- 
pendent existence. Every event that happens 
in the world is determined by space-coordi- 
nates X, Y, Z, and time coordinate T. Thus 
physical dimension was four-dimensional right 
from the beginning/ Whatever it is, this 
measuring of outside events in terms of space 
and time is possible because the sense of space 
and time we have in our own minds. The 
objects we perceive in space have height, 
breadth, and thickness; change and move- 
ment arise in time, rest in time, and disappear 
in time. But if the sense of time and space 
exists only in ourselves, something must be 
done to enable us to rise above this illusory 
sense of time and space, if we want to know 
the Reality. 

The Individual and the Universal 

Here some subtle questions arise: Is it 

possible for us to have any conception of 
space without at least an indefinite idea of 
something beyond space? Whenever we 
think of space there is also the idea of infinity, 
and when we talk of time there is the idea 
of timelessness. Without these we cannot 
know anything. The Hindu philosopher 
asks: . ‘How can we have any idea of move- 
ment or change unless we have at least an 
indefinite idea of something that does not 
move or change? This is how we come to 
the conception of the Absolute, that is infin- 
ite, changeless, and eternal. Declares the 



Upanishad: ‘The Self is not born, nor does 

It die. It has not come into being from any- 
thing. This unborn, eternal, everlasting, and 
ancient One suffers no destruction with the 
seeming destruction of matter/ The same 
idea is stressed in the Bhagavad Gita when Sri 
Krishna says: ‘The eternal, all-pervading, 

unchanging, and immovable Self is the same 
for ever’. The highest goal of religion is to 
experience this Ultimate Reality, beyond all 
relativity, all limitations of time, space, and 
causality, beyond all conceptions of the indivi- 
dual and the universal. 

The Hindu sages declared that the con- 

• * 1 

ccption of individuality rises from the identi- 
fication of the self with the elements. This 
spirit in us identifies itself with various limit- 
ations, puts on the garb of ignorance, then 
of the subtle body, and finally of the physical 
body, so that the Light is completely hidden, 
and our lives become darkened and limited 
by ignorance and its creation. 



Three Kinds of Akasha or Space 



Have we ever noticed that as we grow in 
intelligence we come to have a better and better 
sense of space? Observe a child trying to cross 
a road when traffic is heavy. It is because 
his sense of space is limited that the child finds 
it so hard to cross the mad. The more 
experienced adult has a wider sense of space 
which puts each thing in its proper place. He 
can see just how far away the other side of 
the street is and so finds his way with 
comparatively little difficulty through the 
moving traffic. 



Hindu philosophers speak of various kinds 
of Akasha or space: there is the physical 

conception of surrounding space called 
Mahakasha. We know that the physical body 
and cosmic phenomena, the microcosm and the 
macrocosm, both exist in space; moon, stars, 
planets exist in space. As we grow we come 
to have a vaster and vaster conception of 
space, and as we become increasingly intro- 
spective we enter a new conception of mental 
space or Chittakasha. We come to realize 
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that our little minds are but parts of an 
infinite Mind. Thoughts arise, stay a while, 
and go back into the subtle world of which 
the outer world is but a fragment, covered 
over with the subtle substance of Chittakasha. 

This brings us to the third plane of exist- 
ence, the subtle plane of spirit called Chid- 
&k&sha, which manifests itself through subtle 
names and forms. This subtlest plane of 
spiritual consciousness is something with name 
and form, but in it the divine light shines. It 
is the causal plane in which varions forms 
arise, illumined by the light of the spirit. As 
we read the lives of saints and mystics we find 
accounts of cosmic visions where they see the 
whole world lighted by the spirit of God. The 
sense of space is not yet transcended, for the 
seer in his vision is still aware of names and 
forms, although everything is permeated by 
this wonderful divine radiance. This is the 
plane from which various forms arise like 
bubbles on the ocean. On this plane, too, 
the infinite Spirit seems to have bifurcated 
itself into the soul and the oversoul. There 
exist the one infinite, universal Spirit and 
many little individual souls. The ideal of each 
individual’s spiritual life is to bring about the 
union of the two. 

The Ultimate Reality Beyond The 

Phenomenon 

Far beyond this subtle and causal plane 
is the region of the pnre Spirit, divested of all 
limitations, where the individual soul is merged 
in the universal. The sense of space is trans- 
cended, and man realizes a state of pure 
consciousness wherein lie no seeds of attach- 
ment or desire. It is this plane of transcen- 
dental consciousness that is described when 
Yajnavalkya told his wife, ‘Where there is 




In Sanskrit we have the w r ord Sat, which 
'we translate as ‘the Real’, The Real is that 
which transcends time, that which existed in 
the most distant past, which exists now, and 
which will continue to exist through all the 
future. That is Sat and that is Real. Then 
what is unreal? It is that which appears to 



be real at first sight but is proved to 

be the contrary on final examination. Says 

• • • * . • / 

Shankaracharya : That is said to be real of 

which our consciousness never fails, and that 
to be unreal of which our consciousness fails. 
A cloth exists, a pot exists, an elephant exists. 
The consciousness of cloth, etc. is temporary 
but not the consciousness of existence.’ 

Our illumined teachers keep 11s reminding 
that there is something real, but what we see 
in our human life, wath our limited percep- 
tions, is not this reality 1 but only a reflection 
of the reality. If we could pierce through 
this name and form which hide the Reality, 
we might get a vision of the truth we seek. 
When the sun sets, the mirage disappears, but 
the sands on which it was produced remain as 
they had always been. Our observing self, 
too, remains. Only the mirage has melted 
away into nothingness, although for a while it 
appeared to be so very real. 

We perceive the phenomenal w r orld about 
us; but all at once something happens and 
we see the Spirit shine through these pheno- 
mena, transforming them, until the things 
around us, all the world of name and form, 
become as unreal as the mirage. We then 

• 1 ^ 1 

realize that Spirit alone is the ultimate Reality, 
and the world of sense exists only relatively. 
For the mystic who rises to the plane of 
highest consciousness, these phenomena of 
the outer w r or!d do not exist at all. One’s 
body-consciousness, * mental consciousness, 
desire, and self-interest disappear all of a 
sudden. 

This is the great dictum of non-dualistic 
Vedanta — that Brahman, the infinite Spirit, 
the Absolute, is real. Of course the world' 
about 11s relatively exists., Unreality docs not 
signify absolute non-existence. It means that 
it appears to be something which it is not. 
The world of manifold names and forms 
appears to be real so long as we live in igno- 
rance, but it ceases to exist when we attain to 
the higher state of spiritual consciousness.; 

That state many may experience but none can 

* * 

describe, for then individuality itself, like a 
doll of salt, becomes lost in the ocean oT 
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Brahman, or the infinite Spirit. By under- 
going proper spiritual disciplines we can all 
attain this knowledge, realized by the true 
mystics in the past. 

The Absolute and Neo-Platonism 



One of the greatest of mystics, who exerted 
a tremendous influence upon Christianity for 
a thousand years, was the non-Christian 
Plotinus, who combined the best of Indian and 
■Greek spiritual thought. In those days, Egypt 
was the cultural centre for both the East and 
the West. Plotinus went to Egypt and imbibed 
the spiritual culture. He attained to the plane 
beyond time and space, and out of his own 
experience wrote : ‘Each being contains in 

itself the whole intelligible world. Therefore 
all is everywhere. Each is then all and all 
is each. Man as he now is has ceased to be 
the all, but when he ceases to be an individual 
he rises himself again and penetrates the whole 
world.’ He echoes the great Upanishadic 
truth that where there is consciousness of the 
Self, the individuality is no more, when he 
says: ‘Let us not lie by saying there is 

anything in Him. Let Him simply be/ 
‘We do affirm nothing; we do not give Him 
any name/ 

Plotinus left some amazing records of his 
transcendental experiences. In one of his 
letters he speaks thus of the union and identity 
of the soul and the oversoul ; ‘In the reduction 
of your soul to its simplest self, its divine 
essence, yon realize this union, this identity. 
I myself have realized it but three times as 
yet. Porphyry (the disciple), hitherto not 
once. All that tends to purify and elevate the 
mind assists us in this attainment/ 



Later Porphyry, too, was blessed with the 
transcendental experience. His own testimony 
declares: ‘To Plotinus God appeared, who 

had neither form nor face, who is above our 

. •* . r 

intelligence. I myself, Porphyry, once in my 
life, at the age of 78, approached this God and 
became united with Him. * This union formed 
the sum total of Plotinus’ desires. He had 
this union four times while I was with him, 
and what happened then was ineffable/ 
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‘Thou must love God as not-God, not-Spirit, 
not-person, not-image, but as He is, a sheer, 
pure. Absolute One, sundered from all twoness, 
in whom we must eternally sink from nothing- 
ness to nothingness’. 

This is similar to the ‘Neti, Neti’ (not 
this, not this) process we find mentioned in 
the Upanishads. In order to contemplate the 

Self we must learn to transcend sense 

• • % * 

experience. 

The Absolute Described in Negative 

Terms 

Dionysius, the Areopagite, a Christian 
follower of Plotinus, was deeply influenced by 
the thought of the Master. He describes the 
absolute in negative terms: ‘It is neither 

soul nor mind, neither expressed nor conceived 

^ 1 1 ■ 

nor greatness nor littleness, nor equality nor 
inequality, neither standing nor moving nor at 
rest. Neither is essence, nor eternity, nor 
time/ 

In most ancient times, out of their 
transcendental experiences, Hindu mystics 
taught, as told in the Mandukya Upanisad: 
‘Neither is it an indefinite mass of cognition, 
nor collective cognition, nor non-cognition. 
It is unseen, unrelated, inconceivable, and 
indescribable/ In these negative terms the 
seer had posited something he had himself 
realized, which absorbed him completely. 

The same thing happened to Buddha after 
his illumination. He also spoke in negative 
terms. He did not believe in the God of 
theology. To him the highest Truth was God. 
‘There is a state’, he taught, ‘where there 
is neither earth nor water nor air; neither 
infinity of space nor consciousness, nor nothing- 
ness; neither perception nor non-perception. 
It is without stability, without change; it is 
the eternal which never originates and never 
passes away/ 

Among Christian mystics, perhaps the 
greatest was Meister Eckhart, the thirteenth 
century German mystic who spoke in the same 
terms of the divine ground beyond all 
relativity : ‘To gauge the soul we must gauge 

it with God, for* the ground of God and the 
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ground of the soul are one and the same’. 
‘There is a Spirit in the soul, untouched by 
time and flesh, flowing from the Spirit, remain- 
ing in the Spiritual, itself wholly spiritual. . . . 
It is free of all names and void of all forms. 
It is one and simple.’ 

Realizations of Sri Ramakrishna 

AND SWAMI VlVEKANANDA 

Sri Ramakrishna, the great mystic of 
modem times, describes vividly his first attain- 
ment of Nirvikalpa Samadhi, the state of un- 
differentiated consciousness, with no pheno- 
menal impressions whatever, no seeds of 
attachment, even no image of God: ‘When my 
Guru first began to teach me the various con- 
clusions of the Advaita Vedanta (non-dualistic 
philosophy with no image of God), he told me 
to withdraw my mind completely from all 
objects in the outside world — -from body, 
mind, and ego — and dive into the Atman. I 
had no difficulty in taking my mind from 
objects of the world and self, but in spite of all 
my attempts I could not altogether cross the 
realm of name and form and bring my mind to 
the unconditioned state. The radiant figure 
of the blissful Mother appeared ever before me 
as a living reality, preventing me from passing 
into the great beyond. "It is hopeless," I 
told my Guru, "I cannot raise my mind to 
the unconditioned state". The Guru said, 
"What! You cannot do it? But you have 
to." He found a piece of broken glass and 
Stuck it between my eyebrows. "Concentrate 
your mind on this point", he commanded. 
Then with stem determination I set again to 
meditate. As soon as the gracious form of the 
Divine Mother appeared before me, I used my 
discrimination as a sword and with it clove her 
in two. The last barrier fell, and my spirit 
soared at once beyond the relative plane until 
I lost myself in Samadhi.' 

A doll of salt wanted to fathom the depths 
of the ocean but the moment it touched the 
water it melted away. 

Sri Ramakrishna’ s greatest disciple, Swami 
Vivekananda, who was called Narendra in his 
student days, longed to attain the highest goal 



of Vedanta. One evening it came unexpected- 
ly. When he was meditating, he felt a light 
at the back of his head,, as though a torch had 
been placed there. It became more and more 

brilliant until his whole self merged in that 

* • 

light. He attained Nirvikalpa Samadhi, los- 
ing all sense of individuality. What transpired 
in his consciousness during those moments 
could never be described. All was quiet in 
the room where he sat meditating with a 
brother disciple. Suddenly Narendra cried 
out: 'Where is my body?’ While partially 

descending from the transcendental to a lower 
plane of consciousness he was aware only of 
his head; his body seemed to be lost. ‘It is 
there, it is there’, cried his brother disciple. 
But as he observed Narendra’ s rigid body he 
became frightened and hastened into the ad- 
joining room to consult the Master. Sri 
Ramakrishna seemed to know what was 
happening. So he said, 'He has been longing 

* v • 

to attain this state. Let him remain in it for 
a while.’ When Swami Vivekananda, bring- 
iug with him the radiance he had found in 
Samadhi, came to Sri Ramakrishna, he was 
told: ‘Just as a treasure is locked up in a 
box, so must this realization you have just 
experienced be locked up now. You have a 
great work to do in the world, but when you 
have finished your appointed task the treasure 
box will be unlocked and you will know every- 
thing then just as you do now.’ 

Later in life, in The Hymn of Samadhi, 
Swami Vivekananda tried to express his 
experience beyond time and space in the 

following words: 

• * • • % s • 

Lo! The sun is not, nor the comely 

moon, 

All light extinct; in the great void of 

space 

Floats shadow-like the image-universe. 

* * * 

Slowly, slowly, the shadow-multitude 

Entered the primal womb, and flowed 

ceaseless 

The only current, the ‘I am’, 'I am.’ 
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Lo! 'Tis stopped, e'en that current 

flows no more. 

Void merged into void, — beyond speech 

and mind! 

•* \ 

Whose heart understands, he verily does. 

This is how illumined souls enter into 

% • • 



the mystery beyond time and space. When 
they return, through the grace of God, 
they bring us the message of the treasure 
they have found, with a view to helping us to 
realize the same eternal consciousness, eternal 
bliss. 



STUDIES IN THE BRIHADARANYAKA UPANISHAD 

By Dr. Nalini Kanta Brahma 



I. Introduction 



The Brhaddranyaka Upanisad is the largest 
in size amongst the Upanishads, and as it 
seeks to establish the highest Reality, the 
Reality that transcends all duality and divi- 
sion, and also shows the way to its realization 
elaborately, and as it was taught in the 
forests, it has justly earned its title. It is 
great not only because of its size but also for 
the sublimity of its topic and the nobleness 
of its mission. It represents the core of India’s 
spiritual lore and it veiy deservedly occupies 
the topmost place amongst scriptural texts. 



The learning that enables one to realize 
Brahman and to attain liberation is known as 
Brahma-vidya. A person who has attained 
thorough purification of the mind by perfor- 
mance of virtuous actions, and has reaped 
the fruits of those actions in the shape of 
enjoyment of pleasure as is available in the 
abode of the creator (Brahma), and is 
naturally anxious to renounce the world, 
perceiving the temporary and unsatisfactory 
nature of all pleasures, is alone entitled to 
this highest learning which teaches the identity 
of Brahman and Atman, of the Absolute and 
the individual. This Vidya or knowledge is 
alone competent to overcome Avidya or ignor- 
ance which is the root cause of samsara. 
Those who have not tasted the coveted 
worldly pleasures and have not been able to 
see for themselves their worthlessness cannot 
be expected to develop a genuine dispassion- 



ateness which is the condition sine qua non 
for the acquisition of .the highest knowledge 
(Brahma-vidya). 

The Avidya or ignorance that is responsible 
for this world of duality and division can be 
dispelled only by knowledge of Brahman. 
Due to the preponderance of virtuous and 

• _ 4 • 

meritorious deeds, one attains the abode of 
the gods and of the creator; as a result of the 
preponderance of sinful actions one is degrad- 
ed to the status of stagnant lives such as 
those of trees and stones; as a result of 
equality between virtuous deeds and sinful 
actions, one is again bom as a man. All these 
three types belong to the region of ignorance 
(Avidya.), it is to be remembered, and even 
the Brahma-loka — the abode of the creator — is 
not the realm of freedom and liberation but is 
included within the region of bondage. It is 
clearly indicated that the fitness for knowledge 
comes only when all that Karma or actions 
can accomplish has been acquired. Without 
the preparatory discipline of Karma, the 
knowledge that is identical with the realiza- 
tion of Brahman cannot result. The higher 
state can emerge only when the lower stages 
* have been completely mastered. This is the 
cause of all normal and natural development, 
and where anything contrary is noticed, the 
process is artificial and lacks genuineness. 
The highest that can be achieved through 
Karma or actions is Brahma-loka. The 
Asvafriedha sacrifice is the best of all works 
and one becomes prajdpati or the creator as 
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a result of the sacrifice. Where one feels, 
after the attainment of tjhis gloiy, this prajd- 
patitva, that even this high honour is after 
all limited and has all the defects of finitude 
and limitation, one hankers after liberation 
or freedom from all finiteness and bondage. 
The Brahma-vidya has its origin here and the 
person who has outgrown the superficial charm 
of this universe and has really found it out 
and who pines for another world, another 
kind of experience,— an unbounded freedom, 
a limitless existence, an undisturbed serenity, 
a continuous, changeless, homogeneous, simple 
experience, — is alone entitled to admission 
into this esoteric learning. 

Nothing short of the spontaneous detach- 
ment that comes as a result of realiznig. the 
worthlessness of all the stages hitherto expe- 
rienced can prepare for the exceptional con- 
centration that is needed to acquire Brahma- 
vidya. If there is the least attraction for any- 
thing of this world, this acts as an impediment 
and it becomes impossible for the Buddhi 
(reason) to climb the high peaks with such an 
obstacle. The purified mind ascends higher 
and higher up naturally like a very light object - 
unless it is dragged downwards by the obs- 
tacle or impediment of any impurity in the 
shape of any desire. It is a rare equipment, 
,no doubt, but it is not to be supposed that it 
is altogether an impossibility. Had it been 

impossible, the scriptures would not have 

% • • 

taken so much trouble for expounding the 
doctrines so elaborately and carefully; these 
must have been meant for somebody. 

Human beings specially are eligible to this 
knowledge — even gods are not competent to 
acquire this knowledge. The gods can only 
enjoy the fruits of their past actions, — they 
cannot acquire anything new in this form of 
existence. Human beings alone can earn 

merit or demerit according as their actions are 

* 

good or bad. (Manusya eva hi vikesato 
abhyudaya nihkreyasasddhane adhikrtah). 

All persons who have realized that even 
the highest achievements of Karma fall short 
of the ideal, viz. unending and infinite bliss, 
hanker after something that is really infinite 



and unchanging, and nothing finite can any 
longer attract them . 1 These' persons are the 
real eligibles to this knowledge. This has been 
figuratively shown by placing the Akvamedha 
sacrifice at the beginning of this Upanishad. 
The Brahmins attain the fruits of this sacrifice 
by performing it through mere meditation or 
bhavand. Vidyayd vd harmand vd and 
Yo akvamedhena yajate ya u cainamevam 
veda — these two Shruti texts clearly indicate 
that the fruit of the Akvamedha sacrifice is 
attained by the Brahmins through mere medi- 
tation and knowledge. The fruit or the result 
is shown to be the attainment of the status of 
the Hiranyagarbha or the creator who is also 
described as 'death'. This Hiranyagarbha or 
'death' is later shown to be subject to fear and 
dissatisfaction, indicating thereby his short- 
comings and difference from the Absolute, 
The ultimate achievement of Karma is shown 
to fall short of the highest Reality which can 
be attained only by knowledge. This world 
of names and forms is based on the division 
of action, agent, and effect and is a super- 
imposition, a false creation of the Buddhi on 

the divisionless, infinite, homogeneous, Absol- 

• • • • 

ute. This adhyasa, this false superimposi- 
tion, is due to ignorance or want of knowledge 
of the Self or Atman which is unchanging and 
unmoving, the same everywhere and always, 
never acting because there is no possibility or 
scope for any movement. This is the work of 
Maya or the inscrutable power of the Absolute 
which can effect miracles, can make the 
impossible possible. The Upanishad shows in 
the very beginning that one who has attained 
the best purification through sacrifices and 
works and who has seen that the fruits of all 
Karma, including the Akvamedha sacrifice, are 
limited and seeks to get rid of everything 
worldly, has attained fitness to acquire 
Brahma-vidya taught in the Upanishad. 

Ignorance is the sole cause of bondage and 
as the darkness of ignorance can be dispelled 

1 1 As one who has no thirst does not hanker after 
water, so one who has not outgrown this world of 
division cannot have entrance into the realm of the 
Self.' ” ■ ; 
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only by the light of knowledge, this latter is 
the only way to liberation. This knowledge 
cannot be attained unless there is thorough 
purification of the mind through works and 
sacrifices. Only those whose hearts have 
become purified through the performance of 
virtuous deeds can acquire knowledge on 
studying the Upanishadic texts. Therefore, 
Karma is the remote cause of liberation 
(drddupakdraka) , and knowledge is its direct 
means. Karma cannot directly lead to libera- 
tion because it itself has its source in ignorance 
> • • 

and therefore cannot dispel ignorance. It is 
knowledge and knowledge alone that can 
remove ignorance and bestow on us liberation. 

This Upanishad has clearly shown the com- 
petence that is to be acquired in order to 
qualify oneself for the esoteric knowledge, the 
knowledge that is the summum bonum , and 
has also stated in unmistakable terms that 
even this competence is only a preparation 
which is far removed from the goal. It has 
shown that the prajdpati or Hiranyagarbha, 
the cause and the creator of the universe, the 
‘death lord’, the ‘air from whom have sprung 
all names and forms and in whom everything 
has its destruction, is not the perfect Freedom 
or the absolute Fearlessness, is not without the 
fear of a second, and is not the One that is 
behind and beyond the ‘all’, is not the trans- 
cendent Reality that is absolutely beyond all 
duality and division, is not the Ultimate that 
leaves no room for even any internal division, 
is not the ‘Great Silence’ that is beyond the 
opposition of silence and movement, and, 
therefore, also that Karma, the goal of which 
is prajdpati, has to have its consummation in 
Jhana or knowledge in order to attain 
liberation. 



II. The Validity of the Upanishads as 

a Source of Knowledge 

The validity of the Upanishads or the final 
portion of the Vedas, embodying the Vedantic 
doctrine and the Jnana-kanda, has been ques- 
tioned on various grounds. It has been urged, 
in the first place, that the Vedas impose 
certain injunctions as to our conduct and these 



injunctions being helpful to the guidance of 
our practical lives and being thus the means 
of attaining happiness and avoiding misery 
become valid sources of knowledge. The 
Upanishads cannot be accepted to be a valid 
source of knowledge simply because they do 
not lay down any rules of conduct but merely 
state or establish certain facts. That part of 
the Vedas which does not impose any obliga- 
tion to perform certain acts or command us 
to abstain from certain courses of action is not 
authoritative and has not in fact the reality 
and authority of the Vedas, and hence the 
Upanishads cannot claim the authority and 
validity of the Vedas. This is the main argu- 
ment of the Mimamsakas. 

To this objection, Shankara replies as 
follows : 

(1) The Vedas are authoritative simply 
because they acquaint us with things which 
cannot be otherwise known. Where the 
ordinary sources of knowledge, viz. percep- 
tion and inference, fail, the Vedas are our 
only guide. We have to rely on the scrip- 
tures simply because they are the revealers of 
truths which cannot be acquired in any other 
way, because they are ajnatajndpaka. This 
ajhdtajndpakatva is common to the Karma- 
kanda as well as the Jnana-kanda in as much 
as both of them instruct us as to how to 
attain other-worldly well-being. 

(2) There is no such rule that the Vedas 
would be valid only as containing injunctions 
( vidhi ). If the Self be not established as a 
reality different from the body and as persist- 
ing even when the body is destroyed, there 
cannot be any scope for sacrifices enjoined by 
the Vedas, as nobody would be willing to 
undertake these highly expensive sacrifices if 
there is no certainty about the survival of the 
Self after the death of the body. The establish- 
ment of the existence of the Atman, which is 
the subject-matter of the Vedanta, is, there- 
fore, as much important for the Karma-kanda 
as it is for the Jnana-kanda. If it is held that 
the Vedas are valid only so far as they pre- 
scribe injunctions, then not only the Jnana- 
kanda but the Karma-kanda will lose validity, 
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in as much as the existence of the Self and of 

• a • • » 

a future life and of heaven has got to be 
established for the application of the Karma- 
kanda itself. 

(3) As every man ultimately desires ever- 
lasting happiness and as moksa or liberation is 
identical with the infinite bliss, any man who 
directly hankers after this unending bliss has 
in him the preparation or fitness for Jnana, 
and, therefore, it cannot be held that there is 
no person who is competent to acquire this 
knowledge. 

(4) The validity of a pramdna or source 
of knowledge depends on its capacity to 
produce valid knowledge and not on its being 
of the nature of an injunction or its ability to 
induce men to action. As the Upanishads are 
able to generate sure and valid knowledge 
about the Self or the Absolute, they cannot be 
supposed to be invalid. 

(5) If it be supposed that only that 
portion of the Vedas which prescribes actions 
is valid, then the prohibitory injunctions 
( nisedha-vdkya ) which deter us from actions 
and do not induce us to act, cannot be 
supposed to be valid. There is hardly any 
difference between the right knowledge of 
Reality dispelling ignorance and erroneous 
views and the nisedha-vdkya prohibiting cer- 
tain actions. The knowledge of Brahman 
shows us the real state of things and does not 
leave any room for action proceeding from 
and based upon erroneous conceptions; 
similarly prohibitory injunctions also do not 
induce us to actions but on the contrary 
prohibit them, 

(6) As the knowledge of the Atman estab- 
lished by the Upanishads is seen to lead to such 
directly perceived results having great worth 
and significance such as the cessation of 
sorrow, bewilderment, and ignorance, and as 
this knowledge establishes itself with the con- 
viction and certainty attending valid know- 
ledge, it cannot be invalid. If even such 

* • • m 

highly fruitful and directly certain and sure 
knowledge is supposed to be invalid, validity 
cannot be supposed to attend the injunctions 
enjoining sacrifices, the results of which are 



not directly perceived but have to be accepted 
on trust. 

(7) If the Upanishads lead us to a posi- 
tion which is the goal of all Karma or 

• . % 

actions, how can they be supposed to be in- 
valid simply because they do not prompt 
actions? It is rather to be regarded as the 
ornament or the special beauty of the 
Upanishads that they give us the knowledge 
of the Atman which represents the con- 
summation of all actions and where there 
is not only no necessity for actions, but where 
actions cease to have any meaning simply 
because they are no longer wanted. All 
actions have their culmination in knowledge. 
Actions are necessary for purifying the mind 
and when the mind is purified, knowledge 
results. Actions are thus preparatory to 
knowledge and are the remote causes of 
liberation, while knowledge is the immediate 
and direct cause. 

(8) It is true that the Karma-kanda is 
based on the assumption of the reality of 

• t 

duality and difference and that the Jnana- 
kanda is based on the reality of identity or 
non-duality. If the Karma-kanda is dismissed, 
all discussions about creation and allied topics 
become meaningless; again, if the Jnana- 
kanda is ignored, the central teaching of the 
Vedas, the ekamevddvitiyam , the reality of 
the One without any second, becomes invali- 
dated. It cannot also be said that the Karma- 
kanda has got empirical validity and that the 
Jnana -kanda has got transcendental reality. 
How can the Karma-kanda be supposed to be 
valid at one stage and invalid at another? 
How can the same thing be both valid and 

A • 

invalid, pramana and apramdnal The Upani- 
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shads cannot be dismissed as teaching some- 
thing contrary to ordinary perception. The 
test of the validity of a source of knowledge is 
whether it generates correct knowledge or not. 
As the Upanishads generate valid knowledge 
which is highly fruitful as well, they cannot be 
dismissed as invalid. 

(9) The Karma-kanda and the Jnana- 
kanda belong to two different spheres and the 
validity of the one does not interfere with the 
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validity of the other. The Karma-kanda 
applies to the region of duality and difference 
and has full validity there. The Jnana-kanda 
is applicable only to the realm of non-duality 
and has sole and undisputed validity there. 
One does not oppose the other simply because 
the two are not on the same footing and have 
no application in the same sphere. The oppo- 
sition between the^ Karma-kanda and the 
Jnana-kanda is conceived by the unwise. 
Each is valid in its own place and has nothing 
to fear from the other. 

(10) The Vedanta gets itself heard where 
there is no longer the working of duality 
and difference, where the distinction of 
action, agent, and result is not applicable. 
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The Karma-kanda of the Vedas has its full 

• •*•••*«* , 

validity where -there is room for difference 
and distinction. In the realm of non- 
difference distinction has no place and so 
there is no possibility for Karma to oppose 
Jnana; similarly in the region of difference 
and distinction, there cannot be any talk of 
non-difference, not to speak of any opposition 
from that quarter. As the two refer to 
different planes altogether, there cannot be 
any opposition between them; rather, Karma 
instead of opposing Jnana, leads to it, and 
Jnana also is the consummation and culmina- 
tion of Karma. 

{To be continued) 



AUTHOR, CRITIC AND READER 

By Dr. A. V. Rao 



At no time in the history of man has the 
triangular relationship of author, critic, and 
reader been so vital and important as today. 
The reasons are obvious. The printing press, 
the industrial revolution, and compulsory 
education have enlarged a thousandfold the 
reading public over half the world and will 
do so very soon in the rest of it. Thousands 
of books are published every year and 
hundreds of millions read them. Books are 
the purveyors of ideas. They provide the 
leaven for the fermenting of ideas which 
resolve themselves into action. Indeed, the 
U.N.E.S.C.O. has finally come to regard the 
re-education of nations as the sheet-anchor of 
peace and believes that the transformation of 
human nature through the right type of educa- 
tion alone can save humanity, — not disarma- 
ment, nor pacts and treaties, not international 
courts and assemblies. The most powerful 
agent of education is books. Hence more than 
ever we need to have the right values in the 
judgment of books and to bring some kind of 
harmonious adjustment between author, critic, 
and reader. 



In the old days, before printing was invent- 
ed, or perhaps even before writing was known 
widely, the author was often anonymous. 
Seven cities claim Homer, and, perhaps, as 
many the authors of the Indian epics. Epics 
and poems were recited, not read. They be- 
came a precious legacy to the world through 
recitation, memory, and the oral tradition — 
that is, through Shruti and Smriti, till one 
day they came to be written down. There 
was, therefore, no reader — only an audience, 
may be of peasants before the village minstrel 
or pupils before the Pandit or the royal court 
before the poet. There was no published 
criticism and no review — the audience itself 
was the critic. Even today this is the order 
of things in remote parts of the world where 
bus and rail and plane have not yet invaded 
the haunts of primeval peace. 

Since the time of Plato and Aristotle, 
however, European literature has had the 
critic — the intermediary between author and 
reader. It hardly needs to be said what great 
service Aristotle rendered to European poetry 
and drama, thought and philosophy. This 
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critic of unrivalled acumen and insight laid 
the foundation for the rules of dramatic art, 
and the definition and discussion of drama and 
its elements. If the majority of Athenian play- 
goers perhaps did not bother their heads about 
Aristotle’s criticism, the elite, the educated 
citizens, certainly did. For nearly two thousand 
years, Aristotle held sway (for that matter 
even now does in a lesser measure) in the 
sphere of dramatic art and criticism. Aristotle 
did a triple service to literature — he made the 
educated audience or, as we say now, reader 
think about the nature, function, and construc- 
tion of drama; he made the dramatist examine 
or write his works in the light of his ‘rules’; 
and thirdly he enabled succeeding critics to for- 
mulate, rightly or wrongly, their criticism of 
the drama of their own day. 

From this single instance, it can be easily 
seen that the really great critic — not the Grub- 
street reviewer who makes a precarious living 
out of journals, — but one like Aristotle, Cole- 
ridge, Johnson, Arnold, or T. S. Eliot, is a 
vitally necessary factor of progress in art. He 
is indispensable, though it is true that if we 
did not have the creative artist, the original 
writer, there would be no critic at all. The 
egg and hen or seed and tree dilemma — which 
came first--does not crop up here. First in 

literature, at least in the beginnings, came 

• \ 

the poet and then the critic. But once 
this stage is reached, it often results in 
the critic (himself often a 'creative writer) 
profoundly influencing those who com e after 
him. Though Pope was, perhaps, right in 
saying, 

‘Some have at first for wits, then 

poets passed, 

Turned critics next, and proved plain 

fools at last’, 

and Coleridge thought critics and reviewers 
were men who had tried their talents at most 
things and failed, it is worth while to note 
that the greatest critics have also been equally 
great as original writers — such as Arnold, 
Johnson, Dry den, and others in English 
literature. These men indeed were best fitted 



to perform the function of the critic as envisag- 
ed by Arnold, ‘to learn and propagate the 
best that is known and thought in the world’, 
to promote in others the ‘free play of ideas’, 
and ‘the intelligent appreciation and conscious 
enjoyment of literature’. Thus a great critic 
creates the conditions requisite for the emer- 
gence of genius in literature and for preparing 
men’s minds to accept new ideas and new 
themes and techniques of expression. 

Where does the reader come in? He is 
there at every stage. When learning is con- 
fined to a few, every reader is something of a 
critic, and often a practising writer, one of 
‘the mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease’. 
In the days of Elizabeth, and even much later, 
the writing of sonnets and lyrics was an elegant 
accomplishment no' gentleman could ignore, if 
he wished to be in the fashion. He was 
behind the times if he could not indite a few 
lines to his mistress or on her eyebrows or 
even her lap-dog as in the elegant eighteenth 
century. The reading circle was a compara- 
tively small one. Hence the author, if he 
wrote for a living, had a hard time unless he 
got the favours of this small circle. Patronage 
was eagerly sought and often, not so eagerly, 
given. The hunt for patrons, dedications, and 
subscriptions, continued right down to 1755, 
in which year Dr. Johnson wrote that magni- 
ficent and memorable rebuke to the Earl of 
Chesterfield : ‘Seven years, my lord, - have 

now past, since I waited in your outward 
rooms, or was repulsed from your door . . . 
without one act of assistance, one word of 
encouragement, or one smile of favour. . . . 
Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks' with 
unconcern on a man struggling for life in the 
water, and when he has reached ground, 
encumbers him with help?’ After that well- 
merited reproof and the lines in the Vanity of 
Human Wishes , 

‘Mark what ills the scholar's life 

assail , 

Toil, envy, want, the patron, and 

the jail’, 

no writer demeaned himself by 
patrons. The evils of patronage by a li 
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circle with peculiar tastes had resulted often 
in the dictation of theme and manner to the 
writer. The astonishing thing is that the work 
of great English writers from Shakespeare 
down to Pope, the first poet who made a living 
from poetry, did not suffer much, except 
perhaps by way of reflecting a narrow social 
milieu, which was inevitable. 

Thus it took nearly three centuries after 
printing came into being for a large enough 
reading public to come into existence which 
could remove the evil of patronage-hunting and 
give the author a chance to earn both fame 
and a living from the exercise of his craft. 
Johnson and Goldsmith began on ‘four pence 
a day' but ended their careers in comparative 
opulence. The reading public in a sense is 
now the master of the author. The man who 
pays the piper no doubt calls the tune, and he 
who wishes to make a fortune through books 
panders to the taste of the large mass of 
readers, however low their taste be. No 
wonder books of cheap romance, crime, and 
detection have had enormous sales in the last 
one hundred years. But it is not entirely 
necessary that genius should always bow to 
vulgar taste to secure success. Critic or no 
critic, once a man's genius is recognized, he 
earns vast sums of money, provided he is not 
dead and buried by them. Tennyson, Hardy, 
Shaw, and Wells earned thousands of pounds, 
though Keats and Shelley did not. 

If then the reader makes the author, the 
author also makes the reader — in what degree 
or proportion one cannot tell. The works of 
Shaw, Wells, Gorky, Ibsen, and Balzac have 
had enormous sales and wielded tremendous 
influence on millions of people though the 
things they had to say were most revolutionary 
and unconventional. 

In general, however, he who wishes to 
make a modest living and cares not for fame, 
has to think of the tastes of that multi-headed 
hydra, the reading public of today. He will 
write thrillers and cheap romances and keep 
the pot boiling. Even Shakespeare had to 
‘stoop to conquer’ the groundlings and provide 
them farce and song in tragedy. Serious 

4 



writers and scholars have written thrillers 
under a different name in order to earn a good 
living. The gains are often enormous, far 
more than better gifted writers can ever hope 
to get, as the examples of Edgar Wallace and 
Charles Garvice readily prove. 

Let us come back to the writer who starts 

• • • , 

all this pother. What room has he for origi- 
nality? Can he work in a vacuum? Can he 
live in an Ivory Tower and ignore reality? 
What is his part in the drama of life — 
spectator or actor? Can he cut himself off 
from life? These are questions difficult 

enough to answer. But whether he is an 
active participant in the affairs of the world 
or a struggling genius or one who has means 
and freedom to live in seclusion, he has to 
serve too many masters. If he has genius and 

integrity, he has to be true to the spark in 

• • 

him, even though he may have to suffer mate- 
rially for it. He has to deal with publishers, 
he has to think of critics or rather reviewers, 
and he has also to make a living. If he 
remains true to his inspiration, it may be 
years before the world gives him recognition. 
If he paid heed to the critics, he would have 
to limit his freedom of design and clip the 
wings of his imagination or write poetry to 
order hoping to satisfy the reigning clique. 
If he pleased the publisher, the critic might 
call him a royalty-hunter. If he pleased the 
mob, the critics will accuse him of cheap 
sentiment. Of the making of books there is no 
end and of the scorn and cheap cynicism of 
the reviewer there is no end either. If the 
writer has those hostages to fortune — a wife 

and children — he may have to sell himself to 

% • 

the devil and write pot-boilers. It is not 
astonishing, therefore, if there are instances, as 
said before, of men who write thrillers for a 
living and stray masterpieces or near master- 
pieces to satisfy their true urges. But alas, 
this Dr. Jekyil and Mr. Hyde combination does 
not last long. More often than not the author 
succumbs to the lure of the flesh-pots. How 
can we blame him, when greater men find 
cheap popularity the primrose path to fortune, 
comfort, or ease? Once a name is made, the 
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inevitable urge is to rest on one's laurels and 
produce inferior work so long as the label is 
genuine. The artist who wishes to be true 
to himself may have to starve for years even 
today, or work as a dish-washer or salesman 
before his chance comes, if it ever does. 

In a truly progressive State, some provi- 
sion will have to be made for the struggling 

NX * • 

writer and artist. It is said Soviet Russia 
has evolved institutions that confer State 
patronage on or give a living allowance to 

9 

writers and creative workers. But the danger 
of such institutions cannot be ignored. A 
State pensioner or protege may be forced to 
write to the orders of ideologists and political 
commissars; this is hardly desirable. Still some 
way has to be found of giving recognition to 
the author of real merit. A literary Academy 
as in France, but not a coterie, may do 
justice to struggling writers by recommending 
State grants to them and thus help them to a 
career. Prizes and endowments will stimu- 
late original work and provide incentives. 
In India there is very little active encourage- 
ment given to writers, except to a limited 
extent. The State must prescribe no ideology 
and the author should respond to the richness 
and variety of life around him, sense the life 
of the people and see into their hearts, and 
be true to the vision in him* He cannot 
perish, if he is not wedded to dogmas 
and coteries. He must have faith in himself 
and faith in art, but he must not be a slave 
to propaganda. 

Of the critic, it is hard to say much. We 
have few critics today — only reviewers. 
Their weekly outpourings are undependable. 
Virginia Woolf wrote bitterly in 1925 : 
'Reviewers we have but no critic; a million 
competent and incorruptible policemen but no 
judge'. The position is not much better 



today; there are barely two or three good 
critics. The rest are reviewers and in their 
world, the idol of today is flung down to- 
morrow. For that matter, the genius of the 
Times review is the ' third-rate writer of the 
Mail. The age of great critics is^ almost over ; 
the giants endowed with tremendous assur- 
ance or deep insight and clear understanding 
are gone. Their ‘principles' too are gone. 
But we cannot blame the critics or reviewers, 
for they have precious little to bite into. The 
last thirty years have produced no outstand- 
ing genius. Fragments of great work are all 
there but no Olympic achievement, in English 
literature at least, nothing like the Divine 
Comedy or Hamlet. Is it any wonder that 
the critic has so little really 
on modern literature? 

I end with the reader, for after all he is 
the ultimate judge. In a world of democracy, 
he is the paymaster and he will count in the 
long run, as lie did before. The unforgettable 
words of Dr. Johnson at the end of his Life 

of Gray are true for all time: T rejoice to 

• • • 

concur with the common reader; for by the 
common sense of readers, uncorrupted by 
literary prejudices, after all the refinements 
of subtlety and the dogmatism of learning, 
must be finally decided all claim to poetical 
honours'. 



significant to say 



Yes, ultimately the common reader's 
verdict is final. It is the common reader, not 
of a week or a year but of generations, 
whose judgment is almost infallible. Shakes- 
peare and Dickens, Tolstoy and Gorky, Voltaire 
and Victor Hugo, Tulsidas, Kabir, and Tagore 
— all wrote for the common man and the com- 
mon man has elevated them to the highest 
places. The true critic is the torch-bearer, but 
of what use is he if the procession of readers 
hath no eyes to see or is half-blind? 




SPIRITUAL BASIS OF INDIAN CULTURE 



By Manu 

Wisdom comes from the East. Accord- 
ing to this tradition, the world is looking 
towards the East and mainly towards India 
to make a substantial contribution to the 
solution of the problems, which would other- 
wise inevitably lead to another war on a more 
destructive scale. 

Indian tradition and culture emphasize 
the welfare of all and the fulfilment of the 
just desires of all. The significance of 
this is not so much in the objective results 
as in the immediate and direct consequence 
on an individual who entertains these 
thoughts of human unity. Saint jnaneshwar, 
in his commentary on the Gita, emphasizes 
a considerate outlook towards others by 
installing ourselves mentally in their position. 
Such a conception of society would leave no 
room for violence even towards an enemy. 
It would fix on each individual his share of 
responsibility for all suffering in the world. 

If India remains true to this ideal, it can 
still give the world the lead, which will 
make individual men and women live on a 
higher plane and will render the condition of 
all better than it is now. It would eliminate 
fear, and instil assurance and confidence. 
It would evoke co-operative effort and 
generate tolerance. It would establish a goal 
of righteousness from which individuals and 
nations have strayed away. In our own 
times, to some extent, Mahatma Gandhi's 
life and teachings have brought out this very 
ideal to the forefront and everywhere, where 
earnest men are seeking a solution, the higher 
of the two paths, which are open, is 
indicated. Man is taught to be generous 
towards others and not to grab. India 
could only help by living the ideal. 

Welfare of a Fraction 

Communal fanatics, provincial and linguis- 
tic enthusiasts, followers of political parties 
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and isms, advocates of various stunts and 
narrow and sectarian propagandists are 
more concerned with the welfare of a small 
fraction than the welfare of the whole country. 
They not only ignore the feelings and condi- 
tions of others, but they have shown them- 
selves willing to back up their advocacy with 
violence, both of language and deed. What 
is good to a small extent in limited circum- 
stances thus becomes extremely poisonous. 

In the economic field there is an attempt 
to divide humanity into two classes, the rich 
and the poor, and to attribute to all persons 
in one of these classes all the merits and to 
the other, all the demerits of thought and 
living. There is constant talk of a classless 
society and of social revolution. 

These thoughts are alien to India. They 
are borrowed from abroad and are a feeble 
copy of foreign ideas, which have already 
landed those countries in endless troubles 
and created a situation which renders stable 
Government and progress difficult in many 
places. What is required is moral trans- 
formation rather than structural change in 
political institutions. In the international 
field this situation has evoked from Wendell 
Willkie a conception of One World, which 
may be mentioned as the farthest essay in 
thought from the West. It falls far short 
of the Indian concept. 

In the Indian conception, there was a 
balance between various sections and groups, 
which permitted the progress and well-being 
of all consistent with the -safety of any parti- 
cular section. With us, society is rightly 
conceived as consisting of numerous strata 
similar to the different layers in mica. 
For purposes of a broad review we recognize, 
in India, the middle class as maintaining and 
advancing the culture of the community. 
It is from this class that the foremost busi- 
ness men, professional men, statesmen and 
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eminent persons in every field have arisen. 
Most of the great names in any field in 
India could be traced in their origin to the 
middle class. 

The talk of destroying all classes or of 
conceiving society as divided into two classes 
only, namely the ‘Haves’ and ‘Have-nots’, 
is alien. It can lead to confusion of thought 
but to no improvement. Those who advo- 
cate .this have fallen into the trap laid by 
propagandists of various isms, who in their 
turn derive guidance from abroad. 

Mental Satisfaction 

The great moral teachers of mankind 
have taught that milk is the same, though 
it may come from cows of different colours. 
All men are equal in the eyes of God 
because, whatever their condition may be, 
they have like desires and impulses. In 
Indian thought, emphasis was put on mental 
satisfaction and happiness was regarded as 
depending not on material things but on 
mental feelings. The satisfaction derived 
when the article sought after is found is the 
same whether the article is a small marble 
with which a child plays or is an achieve- 
ment which a grown-up desires. 

From this point of view, the happiness and 
satisfaction of all are quite consistent with the 
variety of material equipment and resources 
possessed by different individuals. It does 
not mean that imperfections of the present 
order and pockets of pressure here and there 
should not be removed, nor again that wider 
opportunities should not be open to all, but 
it . does mean that greater happiness is 
possible for everyone without a violent and 
smashing blow-up of society. 

Spiritual teachers in India have said that 
there is greater happiness in doing something 
for others and causing them satisfaction than 
in pursuing a selfish object and achieving it 
for oneself. If India can work back to its 
spiritual heritage and build up a proper 
conception of society according to its ancient 
genius, involving the welfare of all, it * can 
prosper better and provide a more useful 
model to the world. If India is broken up 
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because of the insistence of group politicians 
and those who advance class warfare as the 
remedy for everything, it will sink low and, 
instead of helping the w 7 orld, it will find itself 
in a serious unbalance. 

Disbelief in Moral Laws 

There are cynics who disbelieve in all 
spiritual and moral laws. They regard world 
happenings as matters of accident and some- 
times as things, which they have brought about 
by their owm cleverness 1 I w r ould put for their 
serious reflection the phenomenon of Japan 
and Germany which w 7 ere both materially 
developed and highly patriotic countries and 
which are the two countries under the 
domination of foreign rule today. India, 
which will take many years to reach that stage 
of development in science and industry and 
other achievements, is free of the foreign yoke. 

There is a purpose in universal happenings, 
which men do not ordinarily see unless their 
spiritual conscience has been awakened. 
The emphasis in Indian tradition is on Self- 
knowledge and self-control. It is easier for 
those who are born in this tradition to take 
bigger strides in this direction than for others. 
A few who have achieved this could change 
the face of the world. 

The essence of this teaching is to think of 
all instead of a few-, to synthesize conflicting 
claims and thoughts and to produce ideas 
which would be of general acceptance and 
which w’ould have the moral prestige that 
w’ould bend the group or partisan extremists 
into accepting the goal of common good. 
To the extent to which India can achieve 
this result within its own borders, to that extent 
it can revive what is most valuable in its 
spiritual tradition. When this has been done, 
for the w^orld wisdom wrould still corne from 
the East and mainly from India. 

* 

Uplift of Mankind 

Like people who cannot see far but who 
have a vague sense of direction, many thinkers 
in many countries are vaguely conscious that 
the ultimate uplift of mankind will depend on 
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a revival of the ancient Indian ideal which 
says, ‘May all be happy, may all achieve their 
real welfare'. For three thousand years or 
more, these sentiments have been echoed in 
India, whenever erring humanity fell into 
transgression and found itself devastated by 
misfortunes. For many unselfish men who 
had achieved spiritual stature, this was the 
dominant prayer. They did not seek anything 
for themselves but they wanted the burden of 
all human beings to be made lighter: 

Rantideva, Harishchandra, Buddha, and 
Vikramaditya stand out as typifying this 
inner thought. Guru Nanak, Kabir, Tukaram, 
and Narsi Mehta are other examples whose 
names strike the same note. Millions of 
humble and less known followers of the same 
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faith in different parts of India and in differ- 
ent sects and even in different religions, have 
pursued this path and kept the torch burning. 

The larger vision of human unity (in which 
Indian unity has, a substantial share) ought to 
stultify promoters of sectional and group 
thought and encourage men of goodwill 
who seek to lift the common and mundane 
affairs of the world to a higher plane, where 
mysteries and contradictions disappear. 
Tolerance is not a symbol of weakness. It 
arises from understanding and it is an impress 
of strength. The gospel of true Indian cul- 
ture wall not produce a weak, corrupt, and 
evil world. It will bring new hope and joy 
for millions and turn their energy into really 
uplifting pursuits. 



THE LARGEST RELIGIOUS ASSEMBLY IN THE WORLD 

By A Wanderer 



Good things in life come to us un- 
expectedly just as much as evil events take 
us by surprise. This was proved to me when 
a revered Preacher of Vedanta, who had 
come to India after a long stay in the West, 
asked me one day if I would like to accom- 
pany him to the Kumbha-Mela which was 
shortly to take place in Hardwar. Most of 
the journey would be done by air, so ques- 
tions of time and the difficulty of travelling 
did not arise. But, frankly speaking, I was 
not enamoured of the Kumbha-Mela. I had 
heard many stories, credible and incredible, 
about this great fair — how thousands of 
Sadhus, representing almost all the sects and 
Orders of monastic life in India, assembled 
there, how some of them manifested wonder- 
ful psychic powers and performed miraculous 
things, how some of them were very great 
saints and drew large numbers of disciples 
and devotees, how an ocean of humanity 
assembled there to bathe in the holy Ganges, 
and so on. But I had no innate hankering 



to attend the Kumbha-Mela, mainly perhaps 
because I did not welcome the idea of being 
with such an unmanageable crowd, and as for 
the spiritual efficacy of a bath on such a holy 
occasion, well, I did not take it so seriously. 
So my reply to the revered Swami who had 
invited me was that the Kumbha-Mela had 
not much attraction for me, but that I would 
welcome the opportunity of travelling with 
him and the privilege of being in his company. 
So it was decided that we should go together. 

We were then staying near Calcutta. At 
that time disturbances of a ghastly type had 
broken out in East Pakistan, and refugees in 
their thousands were coming to West Bengal. 
And there were repercussions in the Indian 
dominion too. All were worried and excited. 
The subject of conversation everywhere was 
only this and all other thoughts went to the 
background. In such an atmosphere nobody 
felt like travelling to a distant place on pil- 
grimage if it could be avoided. However, we 
decided to keep to our programme. 
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We arrived at the aerodrome at Dum Dum 
earlier than necessary and had much time at 
our disposal. We sat in a corner of the wait- 
ing-room, watching the incoming and out- 

* • 

going passengers and hearing the periodical 
announcements prefixed with ‘Your attention 
please.' The aerodrome at Dum Dum has 
recently grown quite big. It is the largest 
civil aerodrome in India and is perhaps one of 
the busiest air ports of the world, being the 
terminal station in India for the principal 
world Air Services, connecting East and West. 
So our long wait was not dull. In large rail- 
way-stations one may see people of different 
provinces, but at an air-station like Dum Dum 
one sees people of different countries. Sitting 
in one place one can meet persons representing 
many races and many nations, and feel kin- 
ship with them. The world has become very 
closely knit together because of this incredibly 
quick means of communication. By us sat 
an Australian who was on a world tour and 
had just reached Dum Dum on his way to 

Delhi. We were to travel together. 

•• 

Here also we found a number of refugees 
waiting for or arriving by the plane. They 
represented both sections of people and all 
had sad faces and fearful looks, bearing 
marks of worry for the uncertain future. 
Misery levels down people into one homo- 
geneous unit, whatever might be the differ- 
ences of feeling and passion hidden within. 
After all, racial or communal feelings are 
external aspects of man's life; they are often 
worked up artificially by interested parties, 
and innocent persons become only unfortu- 
nate victims. Is not humanity one at 
bottom ? 

We were about twenty passengers in the 
plane. Of them one was a high military 
officer looking grave all the while, one was a 
business man who slept most of the time. 
The journey was a most uneventful one. We 
passed over fiat land with not much change of 
scenery to break the monotony. The only 
events of the journey were the sudden appear- 
ance of a notice on the electric board — 'No 
smoking’, 'Fasten seat-belts', as the plane 
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started or was about to land, the serving of 
a ‘lunch box' and the distribution of news- 
papers and journals by the steward, and the 
circulation of the information, on a piece of 
paper, that the plane was at an altitude of 
8,000 feet above sea level and doing 210 miles 
per hour. Conversation was not easy because 
of the noise. The only way to spend the 
time, therefore, was either to look at the sky 
through the small window or pore over the 
journals and papers lent by the kindly 
steward. Those who were more fortunate 
spent their time in sleep or else in contemplating 
the vast expanse of the surrounding sky as 
the symbol of the Infinite ! 

It took us a little more than four hours to 
reach Delhi. I had been to Delhi before but 
this was the first time that I had visited Delhi 
since India had attained Independence. Did I 
find much difference in the city? One thing 
very noticeable was that one did not meet 
with so many Europeans. The big houses, 
formerly occupied by Englishmen and strik- 
ing terrors into the hearts of the common folk 
by the mere presence of the signboards at the 
gate, were now the residences of Indian 
officers. Though you did not know the 
house-owners personally, you did not feel 
yourself a stranger an where. They were all 
your own people. Even the ‘Viceregal 
Lodge' had lost all its awe. It was occupied 
by one of you. The walls surrounding it were 
no barriers to the public. If need be, one 
could easily go there, feeling not unwelcome 
or shut out. A great terror was gone. The 
bugbear was away. Everyone now felt he 
was a Free Man. So great is the difference 
between Independence and foreign domina- 
tion! 

But what were these huts on the very 
pavements? There were not one or two, but 
many. And not at one place alone, but at 
several places. They were temporary sheds 
for the Punjabi refugees. Although it was 
intended that they would be temporary, they 
had now been occupied for more than two 
years. You could hardly imagine the suffer- 
ings of the refugees unless you saw them with 
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ON THE BANK OF THE 



JUMNA,. VRINDABAN. 



a quiet time of our own. We visited some of 
the important temples (and heard stories of 
how and why they attained celebrity). It was 
a privilege to fall in line with the crowds of 
eager and devoted pilgrims. But more than 
that we enjoyed sitting quietly indoors or on 
the bank of the Jumna, recalling the past 
association of this sacred land. If we were to 
believe the ancient stories, one day — in the 
remote past where history had no access — who 
knows Sri Krishna was not playing with his 
cow-herd friends somewhere here, or there 
tending his herd of cows and guiding them 
back to home by this way or that in the 
twilight hours! Those were the days of guile- 
less joy when heaven descended on earth, and 
everything was clothed in celestial beauty. 
It was a supreme joy to go back, even in 
imagination, and live in that past. There ate 
many things to see and study in and near 
about Vrindaban. Due to the shortness of 
our stay we could not do so, much to our 
regret. But was it not something that we 
were able to touch the sacred spot and remain 
steeped in the associations of the place even 
for a while? 



After a stay of less than two days in 
Vrindaban we returned to Delhi. In the 
evening some friends came to see us and we 
talked about our experiences in Vrindaban. 

But inevitably conversation turned to the 

• • \ • 

burning and vexed topic of the day; — the 
inhuman suffering and humiliation of the 
refugees from East Pakistan. Amongst us 
was a European lady who had made India her 
motherland and had become Hindu by faith. 
She was bright, intelligent, and of active 
temperament.,. She had done good relief work 
amongst the people of Midnapore, Bengal, at 
the time of the terrible cyclone there in 1942, 
and also amongst the refugees from West 
Pakistan encamped at Kurukshetra, near 
Delhi, after the ghastly happenings in the 
Punjab. Naturally, therefore, she knew more 
than many how great was the suffering of 
people in such circumstances. The problem 
was more than political or economic. The 
basic issue was, why in God's creation there 

Why 

should the children of God — -some of them 

j. . # • • • , • • 

• ■ % • 

quite innocent and perhaps very devout top — 
suffer as a result of acts of unimaginable 



could be so much inhuman brutality? 
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cruelty? Does not God witness these things? words rouse devotion or respect in our heart; 

Cannot He intervene in such matters? Or is but in the face of actual suffering we mortals 

\ • " • * 

He not sufficiently powerful to cope with the are as helpless as ever. But let us remember 
situation? The lady was speaking from the too that to see a problem in its naked reality 
depth of her heart and with great feeling, and feel the burden of it as oppressively as 
She got quite excited, we could perceive, our kind friend did, bring us, at the same 
T cannot understand the meaning of the time, nearer its solution? When there is a 
actions of your God', she said. ‘Salutation to problem, there must be a solution too. Sooner 
your God from a distance 1 Salutation to or later we shall find it out. 

Thee, Thou Father, from a distance!* She The following day we started for Hardwar 
raised her hands' }n salutation as she uttered by train. The journey was arduous. There 




A VIEW OF HARDWAR, 



the last sentence, and that twice, in Hindi — 
although we were conversing in English. As 
she finished her words, there was a pindrop 
silence. Even if one knew, one did not feel 
inclined to offer philosophical explanations for 
the existence of evil in the world, for the 
heart of this genuine spiritual soul was stirred 
to its utmost depths at the thought of so much" 
misery in the world. So everybody remained 
silent. 

Perhaps nobody has as yet given, on a 
human level, any solution of this problem of 
evil in the world. Anyone who has been 
fortunate enough to find out the solution as 
a direct revelation has raised himself to the 

* • mm 

• * * • % • 

category of a saint. He is, then, more than 
human. He belongs to another class. So his 



was a great rush of pilgrims at the station who 
broke all restrictions in their eagerness to get 
into the train. Most compartments were 
overcrowded while in some there was hardly 
even any standing room. When we reached 
Hardwar in the early hours of the morning, 
we found ourselves in an altogether new 
atmosphere. The station platform and the 
surrounding area were crowded with pilgrims, 
volunteers, police, and railway officials. 
Stepping but of the train, one could feel that 
one was in a holy land whose sanctity was 

greatly intensified because of a momentous 

• - /* 

occasion. With great difficulty we extricated 
ourselves out of the crowds- and started for 
our destination, about _ two miles away from 
the station . 
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Hardwar is an important 
place of pilgrimage with the 
Hindus. It is situated at 
the foot of the Himalayas 
at the place where the 
Ganges has descended to 
the plains. There are 
many mythological stories 
with regard to this : How 

King Bhagiratha, an ances- 
tor of Rama, brought down 
the Goddess Ganga (Ganges) 
from the Himalayas by his 
devotion and worship, or 
how the Ganga came down 
from the matted hair of 
Shiva, and so on. Hard- 
war is a very, very ancient 
place. It is said that 
Kapila composed his 

famous system of Sankhya 
philosophy at this place. There are many 

Ashramas, monasteries, and Sanskrit schools, 
in and around Hardwar. It is mainly a 
place for monks. Even in ordinary times, 
at all seasons of the year, one will find 
here a very large number of ochre-robed 

monks of different denominations. But on 
special occasions — particularly at the time of 
the Kumbha-Mela-^-several thousands of them 
congregate in this small place. 



TUST GETTING READY TOR THE PROCESSION. 



large number of devotees also flock to these 
places — specially to Hardwar and Allahabad — 
partly to obtain purification by bathing in the 
Ganges, and partly to witness the huge gather- 
ing of monks. This year more than a million 
pilgrims gathered at Hardwar, and as they all 
had to take the bath within certain fixed- 
hours, the Government as well as several 
volunteer organizations worked hard to main- 
tain order and discipline. 



The origin of the Kumbha-Mela is shrouded 
in mythological stories. It is said that in ancient 
times, the Devas (gods) and the Asuras (demons) 
together churned the ocean and produced as a 
result a big jar (Kumbha) of nectar. A fight 
ensued between the Devas and the Asuras as 
to the ownership of the jar. In the melee that 
took place, some of the nectar fell out of the 
jar in four different places— -namely, Hardwar, 
Allahabad, Nasik and Ujjain. These four 
places have therefore become sacred and at 
each one by rotation, and at intervals of every 
three, years — consequently at each place after 
twelve years — monks from all over India con- 
gregate, discuss philosophy and religion, and 

have their sacred bath on three particular 
< * ~ 

dates. Consequently at these times a very 
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The festival lasts for two to three months. 

# • • 

During this period religious discourses are 
given to the devotees daily at several hundred 
places. Imagine what a great religious educa- 
tion it is to people! In a sense the Kumbha- 
Mela is a religious congress, and it is the 
largest one in the world. Why on the 
occasions of the Kumbha-Mela monks gather 
together in such large numbers nobody can 
say with any degree of certainty. Some are 
of the opinion that Shankaracharya initiated 
and organized this gathering of monks in 
order to consolidate Hinduism against the 
degrading influence of Buddhism, But what- 
ever the reason, the Kumbha-Mela is mainly 

I • - * 

a gathering of monks. It is they who attract 
the huge number of lay devotees. 
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A PROCESSION OF MONKS GOING FOR THE SACRED BATH 

AT BRAHMA-KUNDA. 



We stayed in a monastery where there 
were six or seven hundred of us — Sadhus and 
devotees. But this was a comparatively 
small number. In some Ashramas, we heard, 
four to five thousand devotees were accom- 
modated. And there were several such 
Ashramas. 

Wc went to see a place, a few miles away, 
from Hardwar, where in temporary tents and 
huts thousands of monks were living. It was 
a city of tents and a city of monks. These 
monks came to Hardwar on the occasion of 
the Kumbha-Mela but, finding it over- 
crowded, they chose this comparatively quiet 
place. As we passed by, we found some of 
them giving discourses to groups of devotees, 
others were reciting the scriptures, while 

others were in meditation on the bank of the 

* 

Ganges, oblivious of the prying visitors. 

We visited also some of the Ashramas at 

• / • ' 

Hardwar and the neighbouring places, where 

• • • 

again thousands of monks were staying. One 
day we had the opportunity to take a meal 

together with several thousands of monks in 

* • • 

one of the Ashramas. It was a very impres- 
sive sight. They sat on verandahs, lawns 
and in the rooms of several buildings sur- 



rounding a temple. They 
sat on the bare floor or 
on the ground without 
any mat or other seat. 
They came for these 
meals by invitation. 
But Sannyasins are sup- 
posed to live on begged 
food, so they sat any- 
where for their meals 
% 

and had no proper seat. 
They had to wait a long 
time before the meal 

was served, because 

• • • . \ 

some formalities had to 
be gone through. But 
the time was not wasted. 
They spent the interval 
in reciting texts from 
the Gita or other scrip- 
tures. Even during the 
meal they repeated, now and then, verses 
from the sacred books. In this large gather- 
ing could be seen Sadhus of different types 
and ages and of different Order. Some had a 
dignified bearing and great spiritual appear- 
ance, some were quite young and boyish, 
some were very free and informal in their 

behaviour. But the collective effect of such 

• * • * ■ • 

an assembly on the minds of onlookers was 
very uplifting. However unsuccessful the 
attempt in some cases, did not these all- 
renouncing souls represent the inmost and 
sacred hankering of human hearts for the 
realization of the Infinite? They have,, 
spumed the world and its comforts, and are 
out on a bold and daring quest — to break 
down the mystery of the universe and to see 
Truth face to face. It is for this reason that 
they are loved, admired, and revered by all 
who have eyes to see and are endowed with 
enough imagination to see things in their 
proper perspective. 

But the most impressive and astounding 

m • • 

of scenes was when the Sadhus in huge pro- 
cessions went for the holy bath in the 

. * • . i 

Brahma-Kunda on the auspicious day of the 
Kumbha-Mela. We had the supreme 
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of being in one such 
procession of Sadhus 
numbering three to 
four thousand and led 
by the Head of the 
Order on a caparison- 
ed elephant. Two or 
three more elephants 
followed, carrying 

other dignitaries. Then 
there were some 
motor cars (for we 
were living in the 

twentieth centurv ! ) 

%/ < 

followed by a large 
number of monks on 
foot with their per- 
sons almost bare, 

4 

indicating their great 
indifference to bodily needs. Then came the 
ochre-robed monks, four or five in a line and 
covering an area of about one furlong in 
length. Thei^ again were more cars. The 
procession passed through a route about three 
miles long before it reached the sacred spot 
where the dip was to be taken. Now this long 
distance was lined with eager crowds of 
spectators— pious people who had been wait- 
ing from the early hours of the morning in 
order to secure a good view of the procession. 
Their deep religious feeling shone in their un- 
sophisticated faces and earnest looks. To see 
such a huge number of people endowed with 
sincere and intense spiritual longing was itself 
a great experience. Unless one had seen them 
with one’s own eyes, one could not imagine 
what a grand sight it was. The good things in 
life are just . as contagious as evil ones. In the 
company of devout souls, even if your heart 
is dry, you feel religious emotion. It took us 
more than two hours to reach the destination. 
It was a strenuous journey — especially 

because of the hot sun burning overhead. 
The sacred spot was surrounded by a large 
concourse of people. We could see the sea 
of heads stretching into the distance. Some- 
times we had to elbow our way through the 
crowd when the procession could proceed no 




PILGRIMS TAKING BATH AT BR AHMA-KUNPA. 

farther. At last we arrived at the Brahma- 
Kunda where it was considered meritorious to 
bathe, especially at that auspicious moment, 
This very fact gave us great, relief and satis- 
faction. It was necessary to take the bath 
very quickly as the procession was to begin 
the return journey immediately. So we had 
to rush, take a plunge amidst shouts of ‘Jai’ 
(Glory to the Ganges) and turn back. It may 
be questioned whether there was really any 
spiritual utility in this bath or whether it was 
simply a matter of belief, ft is difficult to 
prove either way by argument. Perhaps 
tradition or the direct experience of a series 
of saints has given rise to this belief. But, on 
an occasion like this, it will be perceived even 
by a sceptic that his religious emotion had 
been deeply stirred by the mere presence of 
hundreds of thousands of persons, all 
intensely in tune with one particular ideal. 
And the value of this is certainly not insigni- 
ficant. To be in the company of so many 
devotees is to catch the contagion of their 
devotion and to get a glimpse of a higher 
plane of existence. It is for this reason that 
people go on pilgrimage. We heard that the 
total number of monks and lay devotees who 
took the sacred bath that day would be more 
than a million. 
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To watch this sight was to feel the heart- 
beat of India's national life, it was to -realise 
where the real soul of the country lay. Some 
one observed that this very vast gathering of 
people, bubbling with religious enthusiasm, 
represented the unconscious of our national 
mind. It pointed out how we could harness 
and direct our national energy. This Kumbha- 
Mela — or Religious Congress, as one may 
more appropriately call it — was not organized 
by the efforts of individuals, nor by the 
general public. There was no committee, no 
organization, no advertisement or propaganda 
behind it. It met, as it has done from hoary 
antiquity, as the spontaneous expression of 
the religious longing of a vast multitude of 
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people. Can you tear yourself away from its* 

# , 

influence? The whole day, till late at night 
when sleep made us forgetful of the events of 
the waking hours, we were steeped in that 

• • * * w 

atmosphere of religious aspiration. Will this 
have no effect on our future? 

The next morning we started for Delhi, to 

reach Calcutta the following noon. The scene 

• * • 

has shifted. Again rise the problems in our 

minds : The inhuman suffering of the 

refugees, the brutal atrocities perpetrated on 
them; their present helplessness and their 
uncertain future. The value of life has gone 
down to the lowest leveL The world is full of 
tragic contrasts ! 

April, IQ 50. 



* GLORIOUS IND, I BOW TO THEE ’ 

Soul ope'd its petal in the ease of norm, 

Unfolding the^ mystery to thy uniform 
Splendid candour; change thou hast seen 

In frivolity; for Changeless within 

• ' • 

Had spread its lustre in its subtlety 

To all forms, which rise and mingle in sublimity. 

Time, space, and form, to thee, in sportive play. 

Taking hue from that Beauty, smile in gay. 

Welcomest thou all, in the song of that Unison 
Which is the fount of Harmony and Vision. 

Thou art majestic in the glory of Immortal Soul, 

Thou art glorious' in the assay of reaching the Goal, 

s * • 

Thou art noblest in knowing the Harmonious Fount, 

Thou art highest in the Song of the Deep Profound, 

v » 

Thou art supreme in preaching Message of Peace and Love! 

Glorious Mother Ind, to thee do I bow. 

% mm • • 

* * / ’ " 

— Starsqn, Gosse 




SAUNDARANANDA 

By Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan 



Ashvaghosha was one of the early teachers 
of Buddhism who adopted Sanskrit as the 

medium of instruction. Well- versed in the 

* 

Vedic and epic lore, he became a convert to 
Buddhism ; and to the service of his new 
Faith he dedicated all his talents with the 
fervour and zeal of a convert. He preached 
so eloquently, it is said, that his entire congre- 
gation was often moved to tears. As is the 
case with almost all of the great teachers of 
Indian thought, who believed that the 
doctrines they expounded were impersonal 
and so did not care to give any details about 
themselves, not much is known about Ashva- 
ghosha. According to a Chinese tradition, he 
was one of the three wise men that adorned 
the court of King Kanishka. While Ashva- 
ghosha is silent about himself, the colophons 
to his three works describe him as a native 
of Saketa, and as the son of Suvarnakshi. 

The three works that we definitely know’ 
to be Ashvaghosha’s are: the Buddhacarita , 
the Saundarananda, and the Sdriputra- 
prakarana. The first of these, as the very 
name indicates, is a life of the Buddha. The 
third is a nine-act v. play which has for its 
theme the conversion of Sariputra and 
Maudgalyayana. The Saundarananda is a 
Kavya in the epic manner, like the Buddha- 
carita, and has for its motif the conversion of 
the Buddha's half-brother, Nanda, who was 
so handsome that he was called Sundara, the 
Fair. 

The poem begins with a description of the 
founding of Kapilavastu, gives an account of 
King Shuddhodana's qualities of head and 
heart, narrates the birth of two sons to him, 
Siddhartha by Maya his queen, and Nanda 
by his younger queen, and then proceeds to 
unfold its theme. Siddhartha or Sarvartha- 
siddha, who was to become the Buddha, did 
not give way to passion, while Nanda indulg- 

5A 



ed himself perpetually in pleasure. So great 
was the spiritual power of the Buddha that 
even the pleasure-centred Nanda was trans- 
formed into a successful perfection-seeker. 

The story runs as follows: The elder 

prince left his home and family, wandered 
about in the forest, practised austerities, and 
finally attained illumination by a path dis- 
covered by himself. Sarvarthasiddha thus 
became the Buddha, and set in motion the 
Wheel of Dharma. Many listened to his 
sermons and got converted to his way of life. 
For, to see him was to believe in him, and to 
believe in him was to follow him. Eventually, 
he visited Kapilavastu. His father, the King, 
and a multitude of people including several 
young nobles of the Shakya clan, took refuge 
in the Buddha and in the Law. But there was 
one noteworthy exception. Nanda remained 
in his palace with his beautiful wife, Sundari, 
absorbed in love, and did not go to meet his 
brother. The Buddha, however, would not 
let Nanda go without the benefit of his 
ministry. And so, he went to his brother's 
house during the begging hour. Nanda was 
taking his delight inside his palace, and his 
servants were busy attending to his needs. 
The Buddha stood for a while at the door, 
and departed, without receiving the honour 
due to him. Intelligence, however, was 
carried to Nanda of his brother's call at his 
house. He heard how the great Seer had 
entered his house and gone away without 
receiving a welcome. Repenting for the 
neglect, he asked Sundari *s leave to go and 
do reverence to his brother. It was not with- 
out reluctance that the lady gave her 
permission — and that too, after extracting a 
promise from her lord that he w’ould return 
soon. Nanda too was reluctant to go ; but he 
had to satisfy his conscience. As the poet 
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puts it, * Reverence for the Buddha drew him 
forward, love for his -wife drew him back 
again ; from irresolution he neither went away 
nor stood still, like a royal goose pressing for- 
ward on the waves ’ (IV. 42). At last, Nanda 
went to the place where the Buddha was. But 
there was such a crowd encircling the Blessed 
One that Nanda was not able to get near him.. 
In order to provide an opportunity for Nanda 
to meet him, the Buddha entered a lonely lane ; 
and there Nanda met him. After making 
obeisance to the sage, Nanda was about to go 
home, when the Blessed One handed to him his 
begging bowl, indicating thereby that it was 
time for Nanda to renounce the world. But 
Nanda was not prepared for it. And so, hold- 
ing the bowl, he wanted to go home out of 
love for his wife. Out of compassion for him, 
the Buddha confounded him by blocking up 
the entry of the street. As there was no other 
alternative, Nanda followed the Master, slowly 
and helplessly. Then, the Buddha admonished 
Nanda for his faint-heartedness and exhorted 
him to work for tranquillity, turning his mind 
away from the unsubstantial pleasure of love. 
To the teacher Nanda could not say 'no' ; 
with bold voice but sinking heart, he said 
‘ very well But when Ananda, the Buddha’s 
beloved disciple, was commissioned to initiate 
Nanda into the mendicant’s life, Nanda went 
up to him and said, ‘ I will not become a 
mendicant ’. Again, the Buddha had to 
make Nanda understand how transitory and 
sorrow-causing the phenomenal world was. 
Nanda had to yield at last ; and he said, 
addressing the Master: ' I shall do, lord, all 
thou sayesfc in accordance with thy com- 
mands \ ( Kartasmi sarvam bhagavanva- 

caste tatha yathu’jndpayasltyuvdca) (V. 50). 

From this moment onwards Nanda 's 
struggle began. The process of gaining mastery 
over the unruly steeds of his senses, he found, 
was extremely difficult. He gave way to 
lament and cried: ‘ I have neither the 

knowledge that leads to peace nor, being 
kindly by nature, can I be hard-hearted. On 

the one hand I am passionate by nature and 

* 

on the other the .Buddha is my Guru. I am 



placed as it were between the two wheels of 
a cart.’ 

J nan am na me tacca kamdya ydtsydnna 

casti rauksyam karundtmako’smi, 

Kdmatmakascdsmi gurusca Buddkah stkiio- 

** * 

’niare cakragaterivdsmi. (VII, 16). 

After a good deal of rationalization, Nanda 
came to the conclusion that he must cast off 
the mendicant’s robe and go home. A disciple 
of the Buddha saw Nanda's miserable plight, 
took pity on him and explained to him how 
improper his resolve to retrace his steps was. 
The covenant made with the Buddha ought 
not to be broken, he said, death with firmness 
of soul was preferable to life accompanied by 
lapse from the Rule. Nanda, however, was 
not convinced, being overpowered by his 
passions. The disciple, thereupon, reported 
the matter to the, Buddha. And the Buddha 
summoned Nanda to his presence. 

Now, a remarkable thing happened. The 
Blessed One grasped Nanda’s hand and flew 
up into the sky. Quickly they both came to 
Mount Himavat ; and Nanda was amazed at 
what he saw. The entire paradise was now 
before him with its allurements and undying 
splendour. But there was one unsightly thing 
to which the Buddha drew Nanda’s attention. 
Pointing out to a female monkey with one eye 
gone and its face red as if lac had been 
pressed on it, the Buddha asked Nanda: 

‘ Which in your eyes is the more entrancing 
in beauty and gesture, this one-eyed monkey 
or the person on whom you have set your 
affection? ’ Nanda was quick in replying: 
‘What comparison can there be, lord’, he 
said, ‘ between thy sister-in-law, the finest of 
women, and this she-monkey? ’. Then, the 
Buddha quietly took Nanda into Indra’s 
pleasure-grove. What a wonderful place it 
was l Nanda was enraptured at the sight of 
the beautiful maids of heaven, the Apsarases. 
Now, the Buddha asked him how the beauty 
and accomplishments of the Apsarases were 
compared with those of Sundari. Nanda con- 
fessed that there was no comparison, and that 
Sundari was nothing before the heavenly 
damsels. His one passion now was to obtain 
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these latter. But how could they be obtained? 
The Buddha told him that a life of austerity 
was the only way. If Nanda wanted the com- 
pany of the Apsarases, he had to acquire 
merit by practice of the Law. And the Blessed 
One added: T stand surety that, should you 

hold firmly to your vow, union with them will 
certainly be yours \ Nanda was prepared to 
go through any amount of toil. So, he readily 
agreed. Thereupon, the sage brought him 
dowm to the earth. 

True to his word, Nanda entered upon a 
course of severe austerities and strict discipline. 
As he was thus leading the religious life, 
Ananda went to him and asked him point- 
blanks: 'It is said you follow the Law in 
order to obtain the Apsarases as your wages. 
Is this true?' Hearing these words, Nanda 
was overcome by grief and remained silent. 
Thereupon Ananda discoursed on the unsub- 
stantiality of even heavenly enjoyment. The 
sojourn in paradise was also temporary. As 
soon as the stock of merit was exhausted, one 
had to return -to the earth and go round the 
cycle of births and deaths. So Ananda 
implored Nanda to draw his mind away from 
paradise and set it on final release. At long 
last, Nanda realized his folly. Immediately, 
he sought the presence of the Buddha and told 
him: 'I have no need of the Apsarases for 

the gaining of whom thoir standest as my 
surety and I release thee from the pledge '. 
The Blessed One was immensely pleased; for, 
was it not to this state of mind that he was 
slowly driving Nanda? After complimenting 
Nanda on his wise decision, the Buddha 
instructed him in the Path to Enlightenment. 
Step by step, Nanda had to advance, subduing 
his senses and controlling his mind. He should 
meditate on the Noble Truths, and practise 
Yoga. Well instructed, Nanda entered the 
path to release. He realized the different 
Dhyanas and became an Arhat. Having 

reached his goal, he sought out his Master and 

* • 

proclaimed his faith in him. The Buddha 
was all praise for Nanda's great achievement, 
and commanded the Arhat to help others win 
the goal. He even prophesied that Sundari 

6 



would join him in his mission and preach 

• • * , * • 

among the women the gospel of freedom from 
passion. Obeying the command of the Buddha, 
Nanda preached to the people of Kapilavastu 
the true Path as shown by the Awakened 
One. Thus ends the story. 

Ashvaghosha’s intention m relating the 

*• •• a" •" 

story' was not to please his readers, but to 
instruct them in the Path to Enlightenment. 
As he confesses towards the close of the poem, 
almost in a tone of apology, he adopted the 
Kavya style to make his theme palatable, even 
as sweet is put into a bitter medicine to make 
it drinkable: 

Ityesa vyupaidnlaye na rataye moksdrtha- 

garbhd krtih, 

3 ro trndm grahandrtkamanyamanasdm 

kdvyopacdrdtkrtd ; 

Yanmoksdtkriamanyadatra hi mayti tatkd - 

vyadharmuikrtam, 
Pdtum tiktamivausadham madhuyutam 
hrdyam katham sydditi. (XVIII. 63). 

Ashvaghosha was not interested even in 
expounding the metaphysical doctrines of 
Buddhism. His primary concern was to bring 
to humanity good tidings about the way to 
release taught by the Buddha. 

The central teaching of the Buddha 
relates to the Four Noble Truths. Ashva- 
ghosha expresses these truths as follows: 

Bddkdtmakam duhkhamidam prasakfam 
duhkhasya hetuh prabhavdtmako’yam, 

Duhkhaksayo nihsarandtmako’ yam Iran- 
dtmako’yam praSamdya mdrgah. 

(XVI. 4). 

'There is suffering which is continuous and 
whose essence is affliction; there is the cause 
of suffering whose essence is origination; there 
is the destruction of suffering whose essence 
is escape; and there is the path to tranquillity 
whose essence is rescuing.' 

In the first Truth one has to think of 
suffering as disease, in the second of the faults 
as the cause of disease, in the third of the 
destruction of suffering as good health, and in 
the fourth of the Path as the medicine (XVI. 
41). 

Suffering is the very nature of individual 




